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7 O other river perhaps can claim 
such a high place in the affections 
of the English nation as the Thames ; the 
cause of course lies in its association 
with the memorable names and deeds of 
the past. 
Down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the “silent highway” 
was the great medium of conveyance. 


Its banks were studied with stairs and 


quays, palaces, wharves, mansions, and 
spires ; and all conditions of craft, from 
the gilded barge of royalty to the com- 
mon wherry, peopled its waters : while 
the picturesque character of the “silver 
stream” found many famous exponents 
among such artists as Turner (who said 
“there was finer scenery on its banks 
than on any river in Italy”), Girton, 
Stanfield, Tissot, Varley, Vicet Cole, and 
many others. Of a more recent date 
may be mentioned Cecil Lawson, Birket 
Foster, and Whistler. 

Turner’s name is inseparably con- 
nected with the Thames, for “on the 
banks of the Thames,” says his 
biographer, “ Turner began his art, and 
on the banks of the Thames he lay 
own to die.” He made numerous 
studies of the river ; among others his 
first Academy picture was a “ View of 
Archbishop’s Palace, Lambeth” ; while 
one of his most glorious gems of paint- 
ing—“ The Fighting Téméraire”—now 
in the National Gallery, and the picture 
he prized most himself—is a scene on 
the river, an old battle-ship ina gorgeous 
sunset being tugged to her last moorings 
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at Deptford. The last picture the great 
genius gazed on with dying eyes was 
his beloved Thames. “On that fatal 
day,” says his biographer—“I believe 
within an hour of his death—his land- 
lady wheeled his chair to the window t6 
enable him to look upon the sunshine, 
in which he delighted so much, mantling 
the river, and illuminating the sails of 
the passing boats.” He died at Chelsea 
—where, as a boy, he made his first 
sketches—in the garret of a cottage at 
the riverside which still exists, No. 118, 
Cheyne Walk, with its railed-in flat roof, 
from which he was wont to gaze at the 
beauties of dawn. His love for the 
river never ceased, with its “ black 
barges, patched red sails, and every 
possible condition of blue and white 
fog.” Turner was no doubt drawn there 
in his old age by the delightful sense of 
peace and tranquility the place offered, 
with the silver Thames gliding lazily on 
past sweet-scented fields and quiet villas. 

This reach of the river has more 
than a passing interest ; once a sleepy 
little village grouped round the riverside 
church—which still stands looking vene- 
rable with age—it has, in the eternal law 
of change, been absorbed into the 
metropolis. Perhaps not any of the 
suburban districts of London can lay 
claim to greater. biographical interest 
than this old-time “ Village of Palaces.” 
A long line of its inhabitants reaching 
back for centuries connects us with 
many of the events that have helped to 
make the nation’s history—the home of 
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kings and queens, statesmen and aristo- 
crats, poets and artists, and to-day it is 
eminently distinguished as the favoured 
haunt of Art and Literature. The most 
illustrious name associated with the 
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Quixote” and completed “Hume's 
History of England”; Swift, Steele, 
Addison, Richard Cromwell, Boling- 
broke, Spenser, Leigh Hunt, George 
Eliot, Wilton the Sculptor, Sir Chris- 


CHELSEA EMBANKMENT—AT NIGHT, 


favoured spot is Sir ‘Thomas More, “ the 
greatest Chancellor England ever had.” 
He lived in a mansion called Beaufort 


House at the waterside. It was here, 
while a guest of Sir Thomas—who was 
his first English patron—Hans Holbein 
executed many of his works. It was 
close to the spot where Albert Bridge 
now stands the great Chancellor em- 
barked on that fatal day—destined never 
to return—when summoned to appear at 
Lambeth before the Commissioners 
appointed to administer the Oath of 
Supremacy, and for his high moral judg- 
ment in refusing to accept it, was con- 
veyed thence to the Tower, where he 
was beheaded. 

But there are pleasanter memories con- 
nected with Chelsea reach. Here lived 
Chadwell, Poet Laureate; Dr. Tobias 
Smollett, where he translated “ Don 


topher Wren, D. G. Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, Count d’Orsay, “the mirror of 
fashion.” Carlyle wrote most of his 
works during his residence here for 
over fifty years, and was visited by 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Emerson, and many 
famous men in Literature and Art. Sir 
Hans Sloane’s connection with the place 
is worthy of note, as the wonderful col- 
lection of manuscripts, curiosities, and 
objects of natural history which he 
amassed at his residence formed the 
nucleus of what is now the world- 
renowned British Museum. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Thames flowed on uninter- 
ruptedly and unbroken by a single 
bridge between Putney and London 
Bridge ; the only mode of crossing 
being by ferry-boat. In those days it 
was the fashionable rendezvous of the 
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aristocracy and royalty, and many a 
gay pageant of the great ones, seated in 
gilded barges with trumpeters at the 
bows, was reflected in “Old Father 
Thames’” silver mirror. Perhaps one 
of the grandest displays was on 
August 22, 1715, when King George I. 
was entertained at the then famous 
Ranelagh Gardens, Chelsea. The royal 
party, we are told, came in open barges, 
escorted by hundreds of boats ; Handel, 
on this occasion, conducted an orchestra 
of fifty performers in one of the city 
barges. The moonlight scene on the 
river must have been magnificent, with 
its hundreds of illuminated boats, and 
the delightful strains of the great master’s 
“water music,” which he composed for 
this occasion, floating across the stream. 
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of trees and noble line of stately man- 
sions, has swept away the old though 
more picturesque weed-grown river wall, 
with its nodding houses and weather- 
beaten trees, hallowed by a _ beauty 
which time alone can give. 

The Thames Embankment is now per- 
haps the finest prospect that London 
can boast ; and when enveloped in the 
mystic beauty of night it presents many 
beautiful pictures of which Queen Venice 
might well be proud. 

Stand on Chelsea Embankment when 
the moon is dappling the water in a 
sheen of silvery light, and the trees on 
the opposite bank, reflecting themselves, 
dissolve gradually into atmosphere in 
the distance, with perhaps a flicker of 
green or red light shining like a jewel, 


TOWER OF LONDON—MOONLIGIIT. 


If one of the old inhabitants could be 
raised from his long slumber, how amazed 
he would be at the marvellous but neces- 
sary change that has taken place. The 
handsome Embankment, with its avenue 


from a_ barge almost imperceptibly 
gliding by; and surely you have a 
dream-picture, grand in its simplicity, 
that might well tempt a poet to burst 
forth with all the passion of his art. 
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And this is almost in the very heart of 
London. 

Stand in the same place in early 
morning, when the summer’s sun puts 
on his fairest smile, and look along the 
delightfully shaded Cheyne Walk, with 
its double row of trees in full foliage 
forming irregular but picturesque 
patterns on the pathway; with the 
dark red-brick mansions peeping 
through the trees on the one side, and 
the river in its loveliness sparkling in 
the sun and broidered by the green 
foliage of the park on the other, with 
perhaps a brighter note of colour in the 
scarlet uniform of a pensioner, and you 
have an equally charming picture, if not 
in dreaminess at least in beauty, some- 
thing that one could live with. 

It is so all over the river, whether we 
view it at dawn, when the spirit of light 
seems lovingly to melt away the thick 
shade of darkness, and we get those 
enchanting grey pictures so peculiar to 
the atmosphere of London; or at 
twilight, when the after-glow in the 
west presents such a rich array of 
intense colours that it makes one 
linger on the bridge and _ irresistibly 
admire it. But the most wonderful 
pictures on the Thames are to be seen 
at sunset. Come to Tower Bridge ona 
July evening and look up the river when 
the sun in his transplendent majesty and 
all the sky around appear like a sump- 
tuous conflagration, overspreading the 
buildings within its scope with a mantle 
of gold, and transforming commonplace 
objects into beautiful components of a 
glorious whole—buildings, wharves, 
chimneys, spires, masts, the tall Monu- 
ment, and St. Paul’s are all grouped and 
bathed in a breath of light, varying in 
innumerable tender gradations of tone 
and colour. And in the flushed mid- 
stream is a scene of activity and life: 
everything—from the sea-going giant,and 
the black barge with its tawny sails, to 
the frail wherry—is moving and enriching 
the golden glow. And away beyond 
is London Bridge, of such historic 
memories, clothed in its misty garb, and 
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the towers and spires beyond that melt- 
ing gradually into illumined space. The 
Thames, no longer the grey phantom of 
dawn or the silvery mirror of noonday, 
becomes a golden bowl receiving the 
precious drops shot forth from the fiery 
orb that glitter on its surface like a 
sheet of liquid flame—a marvellous pic- 
ture for brilliancy, breadth, tone, trans- 
parency, contrast, and light. The grand 
passages of tone and semitone, from the 
intense brilliancy of the sun to the 
almost blackness of the barges on the 
river, remind one of the thundering 
peals of a grand organ, intermingled 
with delightful melodies and arias. 
What a feast of colour! Stay and 
watch the sun in his towering majesty 
retire, and then turn away from the 
entrancing scene, and you feel imme- 
diately a most indescribable sense of 
loss, like the sudden awakening from a 
dream. It is truly a magnificent and 
impressive picture, that one does not 
easily forget. 


“Dull,” indeed, “would he be of soul who 
could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty.” 


We can imagine how more glorious 
still this scene would be two hundred 
years ago, when instead of the modern 
steamship the proud castle with its 
stately walls of canvas loomed majesti- 
cally, with many-towered old London 
Bridge like a great citadel on guard. 

The coolness of a summer’s night is 
very alluring. As we wander along we 
are forced to admire the many pictures 
which the “Queen of Floods” pre- 
sents ; any way we look, whether from 
the river wall or from one of the many 
bridges, a delightful prospect commands 
our admiration. The expansive sweep 
of Battersea reach, or the pleasing curves 
of Victoria Suspension Bridge—one of 
the prettiest bridges on the river—con- 
trasting with the straight line of the 
Embankment, flanked on one side by 
dark masses of trees, and on the other 
the more imposing mansions of Cheyne 
Walk, with all the varying beauties of 
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sky and water, scattered with lights and 
quivering with reflections, give endless 
subjects to the painter. And farther 
on we come to Lambeth, with its Palace 
of mingled memories of joy and sadness 
—the official residence for seven cen- 
turies of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
Lambeth Palace is a wonderful treasure- 
house for the lover of history, with its 
valuable library and fine historical por- 
trait gallery. The north end of Vauxhall 
Bridge commands a very fine view, 
embracing Westminster Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, the fine sweep of 
the Embankment, backed by St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, the Palace, and a long range 
of buildings, the whole connected by 
Lambeth and Westminster Bridges. 
There are many such subjects within 
the Lambeth reach, notably looking up 
the river from Westminster Bridge, 
when the Houses of Parliament seem 
like a fairy castle of many spires. 

Looking eastward from Waterloo 
Bridge we get one of the most imposing 
scenes of the whole stream. The snake- 
like curve of the river here—the line of 
grace and beauty—is very charming, 
with the Embankment rising gently 
towards Blackfriars ; the palatial range of 
Somerset House with its spacious terrace, 
the buildings and spires beyond that 
gradually compassing the river and 
losing themselves till the great dome of 
St. Paul’s is just perceptible, while the 
river itself, like a lake with many 
mansions and gardens, nestles comfort- 
ably in its hollow. 

The most dismal objects on the 
Thames are the  inartistic railway 
bridges; they seem very much out of 
harmony with the surroundings, being 
cumbersome and vulgar-looking. This 
is particularly ndticeable at Blackfriars 
and Southwark, where the scene is 
intruded on very much by two iron 
curtains. These nightmares “ Old Father 
Thames” I think would prefer under- 
neath his bed, where they could not dis- 
turb his peace. 


Bankside, a most uninviting place in 
itself, dingy and squalid now, was once 
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a gay and fashionable resort and echoed 
with the name of Shakespeare when his 
immortal works were produced at the 
Globe Theatre. Not a vestige of the 
ancient glory of the place now remains. 
Look across the river here at dawn, 
when all is silent and peaceful, and 
instead of wharf and dome one fancies 
he is realising a dream of childhood. 
The brick buildings are transformed and 
seen, as it were, through a web of silver 
—a chaste ornament set with precious 
stones—the smoke from a_ chimney 
burning like a censer, over which the 
great cathedral dome, in the reverential 
raiment of the morning, rests like a 
crown, and is kissed by the sun. Each 
member is wedded to its image in the 
water, with a single lamp like a sanctuary 
light suspended o’er its bosom. The 
intense silence of the hour helps the 
illusion marvellously, the very river 
seems to sleep—everything is at peace— 
not a sound disturbs the solitude. But 
the lovely picture doesn’t stay for long ; 
the sun in a very short while dispels all 
our dream, and awakens us to a new 
life, and to the fact that London Bridge 
is almost within a stone’s throw— 
London Bridge, that is to be an hour 
or two hence such a scene of clatter 
and confusion—“the busiest spot on 
earth.” 

It is very interesting to stand on the 
bridge in early morning and observe the 
continuous stream of human beings that 
pour into the city, each with his own 
little drama to act. On, on they 
march; mever, never ceasing; the 
merchant, the clerk, the navvy, the 
master, the servant, and the outcast 
shoulder to shoulder, a common high- 
way alike for all. ’Tis a wonderful field 
for the student of character. 

Looking eastward from here is another 
very fine picture. “The Pool,” so restless 
during the day, is softly stealing on its 
course at sunrise, and is almost one mass 
of barges and steamers at rest. The 
Tower of London, throwing off its 
shroud and holding up its turrets to 
be burnished by the sun, tells us very 
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plainly that the Normans knew how to 
build. The great castles of Tower 
Bridge rise grandly and commanding, 
forming a dignified and fitting gateway 
to the Capital. 

Equally fine is the lower “ Pool”— 
another subject well deserving of our 
admiration. The mighty expanse of 
water bending round, with its forest of 
masts seeming to rise out of the bosom 
of the river as the mist ascends; 
steamers lying idle, barges in rows at 
the wharves, all wrapped in the vapour 
of dawn, with the sun gradually flushing 
the pale sky, is indeed a very charming 
picture. 
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Many are the subjects, endless in 
fact, about this part of the Thames: 
sky, water, ships, buildings, commerce— 
London, in all her pride, offering her 
fair features to the painter. 

Now that the embanking of parts of 
the Thames has been seen to be so pro- 
ductive of good, why cannot the good 
work be completed and a grand avenue 
like the Victoria Embankment formed 
on each bank of the river, that would 
reach interruptedly almost from Batter- 
sea to London Bridge? What an un- 
rivalled panorama it would be, becoming 
alike to the “ Queen of Floods” and the 
historic name of London. 


FASRALY 
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CHAPTER II. 


HAT was one of the unhappiest 

days of Mr. Harding’s life. He was 
one of those people who are possessed 
of the questionable faculty of being 
able to see both sides of a question 
at once. He saw, too plainly for his own 
peace of mind, what was to be said both 
for and against the curate. He feared 
that the meeting would only see what 
was to be said against him. That the 
man would come prejudged. And he 
felt—and that was the worst of all !— 
that, for the sake of a peace which was 
no peace, he was giving his colleague 
into the hands of his enemies, and 
shifting on to the shoulders of others 
the authority which was his own. 

The churchwardens were the first to 
arrive. It was plain, from the start, 
that, so far as the people’s warden was 
concerned, the curate’s fate was already 
signed and sealed. The sidesmen fol- 
lowed, one by one. The vicar had had 
no personal communication with them 
on the matter ; but he took it for granted, 
from his knowledge of their characters, 
that, though they lacked his power of 
expression, they might be expected to 
think as Mr. Luxmare thought. Mr. 
Ingledew’s positton was not clearly 
defined, but everybody knew the point 
of view from which he would judge the 
curate. He would pose as a critic of 
Literature—with a capital L !—and Mr. 
Harding feared that, in that character, 
the unfortunate Mr. Plumber might fare 
even worse with him than with the 
others. 
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The curate was the last toarrive. He 
came into the room with his hat and 
stick in his hand. Going straight up to 
the vicar, he addressed to him a question 
which brought the business for which 
they were assembled immediately to the 
front. 

“What is it that you would wish to 
say to me, sir ?”’ 

“It is about your contributions to the 
well-advertised Skiltles, Mr. Plumber. 
There seems to be a strong feeling on 
the subject in the parish. I thought 
that we might meet together here and 
arrive at a common understanding.” 

Mr. Plumber bowed. He turned to 
the others. He bowed to them. There 
was a pause, as if of hesitation as to what 
ought to be done. Then Mr. Luxmare 
spoke. 

“May I ask Mr. Plumber some 
questions ?”’ 

The vicar beamed, or endeavoured to. 

“You had better, Mr. Luxmare, ad- 
dress that inquiry to Mr. Plumber.” 

Mr. Luxmare addressed himself to Mr. 
Plumber—not genially. 

“The first question I would ask you, 
sir, is, whether it is true that you are a 
contributor to the paper which the vicar 
has named. The second question I 
would ask you, sir P 

The curate interrupted him. ~- 

“One moment, Mr. Luxmare. On 
what ground do you consider yourself 
entitled to question me ?” 

“You are one of the parish clergy. I 
am one of its churchwardens. As such, 
I speak to you in the name of the 
parish.” 
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“T fail to understand you. Because 
Iam one of the parish clergy it does not 
follow that I am in any way responsible 
for my conduct to the parish. My life 
would be not worth living if that were 
so. I am responsible to my vicar alone. 
So long as he is satisfied that I am 
doing my duty to him, 
you have no concern 
with me, and I have 
none with you.” 

“Quite right, Mr. 
Plumber,” struck in the 
vicar. “I have hinted 
as much to Mr. Lux- 
mare already.” 

The people’s warden 
listened with lowering 
brows. 

“Then why have you 
brought us here, sir ?— 
to be played with ?” 

“The truth is, Mr. 
Luxmare—and you must 
forgive my _ speaking 
plainly — you have an 
exaggerated conception 
of the magnitude of your 
office. A  churchwar- 
den has certain duties 
to perform, but among 
them is not the duty of 
sitting in judgment on 
his clergy.” 

“Then am I to under- 
stand that Mr. Plumber 
declines to answer my 
questions ?” 

“It depends,” said 
Mr. Plumber, “upon 
what your questions are. 
I trust that 1 may be 
always found ready, and 
willing, to respond to any inquiries, not 
savouring of impertinence, which may 
be addressed to me. I have no objection, 
for instance, to inform you, or any one, 
that I am, or rather, I have been, a 
contributor to Skittles.” 

“Oh, you have, have you! May I ask 
if you intend to continue to contribute to 
that scandalous rag?” 


’ 


He came into 
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“ Now you go too far. I am unable to 
bind myself by any promise as to my 
future intentions.” 

“ Then, sir, I say that you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“Mr. Luxmare!” cried the vicar. 

But the people’s warden had reached 


Fa 
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the room with his hat and stick in his hand. 


the explosive point ; he was bound to 
explode. 

“T am not to be put down, nor am I 
to be frightened from doing what I con- 
ceive to be my bounden duty. I tell you 
again, Mr. Plumber, sir, that you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. And I say 
further, that it is to me a monstrous 
proposition, that a clergyman is to be at 
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liberty to contribute to the rising flood 
of public immorality, and that his 
parishioners are not to be allowed to 
offer even a word of remonstrance. You 
may take this from me, Mr. Plumber, 
that so long as you continue one of its 
clergy, the parish church will be deserted. 
You will minister, if you are to minister 
at all, to a beggarly array of empty pews. 
And, since the parish is not to be per- 
mitted to speak its mind in private, I will 
see that an opportunity is given it to 
speak its mind in public. I will see that 
a public meeting is held. I promise you 
that it will be attended by every decent- 
minded man and woman in Exdale. 
Some home truths will be uttered which, 
I trust, will enlighten you as to what is, 
and what is not, the duty of a parish 
clergyman.” 

“Have you 
Luxmare ? ” 

The vicar asked the question in a tone 
of almost dangerous quiet. 

“Do not think,” continued Mr. Lux- 
mare, ignoring Mr. Harding, “that in 
this matter I speak for myself. I speak 
for the whole parish.” He turned to his 
colleague, “Is that not so?” 

The vicar’s warden did not seem to be 
completely at his ease. He looked 
appealingly at the vicar. He shuffled 
with his feet. But he spoke at last, 
prefacing his remarks with a sort of 
deprecatory little cough. 

“T am bound to admit that I consider 
it somewhat unfortunate that Mr. Plumber 
should have contributed to a publication 
of this particular class.” 

Mr. Luxmare turned to the sidesmen. 

“What do you think ? ” 

The sidesmen did not say much, 
but they managed, with what they did 
say, to convey the impression that 
they thought as the churchwardens 
thought. 

“You see,” exclaimed the triumphant 
Mr. Luxmare, “that here we 


quite finished, Mr. 


are 


unanimous, and I give you my word 
that our unanimity is but typical of the 
unanimous feeling which pervades the 
entire parish.” 
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“ Has anybody else anything which he 
would wish to say ?” 

The vicar asked the question in the 
same curiously quiet tone of voice. Mr. 
Ingledew stood up. 

“Yes, vicar, I have something which I 
should rather like to say. I am not pre- 
tending to have, in this matter, any locus 
standi, Nor do I intend to assail Mr. 
Plumber on the lines which Mr. Luxmare 
has followed. To me it seems to bea 
matter of comparative indifference to 
which journal a man, be he cleric or 
layman, may choose to send his contri- 
butions. Journals nowadays are very 
much of a muchness, their badness is 
merely a question of degree. There is, 
however, one point on which I should 
like to be enlightened by Mr. Plumber. I 
am told that he is the author of some 
verses which were published in the issue 
of Skitlles, dated July 11th, and entitled 
‘The Lingering Lover.’ Is that so, 
Mr. Plumber ?” 

As Mr. Ingledew asked his question, 
the curate, for the first time, showed 
signs of obvious uneasiness. 

“That is so,” he said. 

Mr. Ingledew smiled. His smile did 
not seem to add to the curate’s comfort. 

“TI do not intend to criticise those 
verses. Probably Mr. Plumber will 
admit that by no standard of criticism 
can they be adjudged first rate. But, 
in this connection, I would make one 
remark—and here I think you will agree 
with me, vicar—that even a clergyman 
should be decently honest.” 

“ Pray,” asked the vicar, who possibly 
had noticed Mr. Plumber’s uneasiness, 
and had, thereupon, become uneasy 
himself, “what has honesty to do with 
the matter ?” 

“A good deal, as I am about to show. 
Mr. Luxmare asked Mr. Plumber if he 
intended to continue to contribute to 
Skittles. Mr. Plumber declined to answer 
that question. I could have answered 
it; and now do. No more of Mr. 
Plumber’s contributions will appear in 
Skittles.” 


The curate started—indeed, everybody 
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started—vicar, churchwardens, sidesmen 
and all. 

“What do you mean?” stammered 
Mr. Plumber. 

“T base my statement on a letter which 
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Mr. Ingledew looked the curate full in 


the face. As Mr. Plumber met his glance, 
he cowered as if Mr. Ingledew’s words 
had been so many blows with a stick. 


“Can you not guess my meaning, Mr. 


et 
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The vicar received the second paper with an air of what was unmistakably amazement. 


I have this morning received from the 
editor of Skitlles. In it that great man 
informs me that he will take care that no 
more of Mr. Plumber’s contributions 
appear in the paper which he edits.” 
Mr. Plumber went white to the lips. 
“What do you mean?” he repeated. 


Plumber? Were you not aware that 
there are such things as literary 
detectives? In future, I would advise 
you to remember that there are. Directly 
I saw those verses I knew that you had 
stolen them. I happened to have the 


original in my possession. I sent that 
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original to the editor of Skittles. The 
letter to which I have referred is his 
response. ‘The verses which you sent 
to him as yours are no more yours than 
my watch is. Are you disposed to 
contradict me, Mr. Plumber?” 

The curate was silent—with a silence 
which was eloquent. 

“Mr. Plumber has given a sufficient 
answer,” said Mr. Ingledew, as the curate 
continued speechless. He turned to the 
vicar. “This is not one of those cases 
of remote plagiarism which abound: it 
is a case of clear theft, which are not 
so frequent. Mr. Plumber sent to this 
paper what was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a copy of another man’s work. 
He claimed it as his own. He received 
payment for it as if it had been his own. 
If he chooses, the editor of Skittles can 
institute against him a criminal prosecu- 
tion. If he does, Mr. Plumber will 
certainly be sentenced to a turn of 
imprisonment. As an example of im- 


pudent pilfering the affair is instructive. 
Perhaps, vicar, you would like to study 


it. Here are what Mr. Plumber calls his 
verses, and here are the verses from 
which his verses are stolen. As you 
will perceive, from a literary point of 
view, Mr. Plumber has merely perpe- 
trated a new edition of another man’s 
crime. Which 1s the worse, the original 
or the copy, is more than I can say. 
Here are the verses as they appeared in 
the peculiarly named paper of which you 
have, perhaps, already heard too much, 
and which, while it professes to be 
humorous, at least succeeds in being 
vulgar.” 

Mr. Ingledew handed Mr. Harding 
what was evidently a marked copy of 
the paper which, no doubt, has its 
attractions for those who like that kind 
of thing. Mr. Plumber remained silent. 
He leant on his stick. His eyes were 
fixed on the floor. The vicar seemed 
almost afraid to glance in his direction. 

“And this,” continued the softly 
speaking gentleman, who, in spite of his 
carefully modulated tones, seemed 
destined to work the curate more 
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havoc than the noisy parish mouth- 
piece, “is the publication in which the 
verses originally appeared. As you 
will see, it is a copy of a once-talked-of 
University magazine which is long since 
dead and done for. Possibly Mr. Plumber 
relied upon that fact to shield him from 
exposure.” 

The vicar received the second paper 
with an air of what was unmistakably 
amazement. He stared at it as if in 
doubt that he was not being tricked by 
his eyes, or his spectacles, or something. 

“ What—what’s this?” he said. 

Mr. Ingledew explained. 

“It is a copy of Cam-Isis, a magazine 
which was edited and written by a body 
of Camford undergraduates some forty 
years ago.” 

The more the vicar stared at the paper, 
the more his amazement seemed to grow. 
He was beginning to turn quite red. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed. 

“ The original of Mr. Plumber’s verses 
you will find on the page which I have 
marked. They are quite equal to their 
title, ‘The Lass and the Lout.’ ” 

The vicar’s hand which held the paper 
dropped to his side. He looked up at 
the ceiling seemingly in a state of mind 
approaching stupefaction. Asif unaware, 
words came from his lips. 

“It’s a judgment.” 

Mr. Ingledew rubbed his chin. 
seemed to be pleased. 

“Tt certainly is a judgment, and one 
for which, I am afraid, Mr. Plumber 
was not prepared. But I flatter myself 
that no man, if the thing comes within 
my cognisance, is able to print another 
man’s works as his own without my 
being able to detect and convict him 
of his guilt. I have not been on the 
look out for plagiarists all my life for 
nothing.” 

The vicar’s glance came down. He 
seemed all at once to become conscious 
of his surroundings. He looked about 
him with a startled air, as if he had been 
roused from a trance. He seemed quite 
curiously agitated. The words which 
he uttered were spoken a little wildly, as 


He 
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He sank on his knees, and laying his face on the vicar’s writing table, he cried 
like a child. 


March, 1902. 
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if he himself was not quite certain what 
it was that he was saying. 

“ T have to thank you for all that you 
have said, gentlemen, and I can only 
assure you that the remarks which you 
have made demand, and shall receive, my 
most serious consideration. With regard 
to the papers”—he glanced at the two 
papers which he still was holding— 
“with regard to these papers, with 
your permission, Mr. Ingledew, I will 
retain them for the present. They shall 
be returned to you later.” The owner of 
the papers nodded assent. “ And now 
that all has been said which there is to 
say, I- have to ask you, gentlemen, to 
leave me, and—and I wish you all 
good-day.” 

The vicar himself opened the study 
door. He seemed almost to be hustling 
his visitors out of the room, his anxiety 
to be rid of them was so wholly undis- 
guised. It is possible that both Mr. 
Luxmare and Mr. Ingledew would have 
liked to have made a few concluding 
observations, but neither of them was 
given a shred of opportunity. When, 
however, Mr. Plumber made a move- 
ment as if to go, Mr. Harding motioned 
to him with his hand to stay. And the 
vicar and the curate were left alone. 

A stranger would have found it diffi- 
cult to decide which of the two seemed 
the more shame-faced. The curate 
still stood where he had been standing 
all through, leaning on his stick, with his 
eyes on the ground ;. while the vicar, 
with his grasp still on the handle of the 
door, stood with his face turned towards 
the wall. It was with an apparent effort 
that, moving towards his writing table, 
placing Mr. Ingledew’s two papers in 
front of him, he seated himself in his 
accustomed chair. Taking off his 
spectacles, with his hands he gently 
rubbed his eyes as if they were tired. 

“ Dear, dear!” he muttered, as if to 
himself. He sighed. He added, still 
more to himself, “ The Lord’s ways are 
past our finding out.” Then he addressed 
himself to the curate. 

“Mr. Plumber!” Although the vicar 


spoke so softly, his hearer seetned to 
shrink away from him. “I have a 
confession which I must make to you.” 
The curate looked up furtively, as if 
in fear. 

“When I was a young man I did 
many things of which I have since had 
good reason to be ashamed. Among 
other things, I used to write what Mr. 
Ingledew would say correctly enough it 
would be flattering to call nonsense. I 
regret to have to tell you that I wrote 
those verses to which Mr. Ingledew has 
just called our attention, in that dead 
and gone Camford magazine.” 

The curate stood up almost straight. 

“ Sir !—Mr. Harding!” 

“T did. To my shame, I ownit. I 
had nearly forgotten them. I had not 
seen a copy for years and years. I had 
hoped that there was none in existence. 
But it seems that that which a man does, 
which he would rather have left undone, 
is sure to rise, and confront him, we will 
trust, by the grace of God, not in eternity, 
but certainly in time.” 

Mr. Plumber was trembling. The 
vicar continued, in a voice, and with a 
manner, the exquisite delicacy of which 
was indescribable. 

“T have esteemed it my duty to make 
you this confession in order that you may 
understand that I, too, have done that of 
which I have cause to be ashamed. And 
in making you this confession I must 
ask you to respect my confidence, as I 
shall respect yours.” 

Mr. Plumber made a movement as if 
to speak. But, possibly his tongue was 
parched and refused its office. At any 
rate, he did nothing but stare at the 
vicar, with blanched cheeks, and strangely 
distended eyes. When Mr. Harding 
went on, his glance, which had hitherto 
been fixed upon the curate, fell—it may 
be that he wished to avoid the other’s 
dreadful gaze. 

“T think, Mr. Plumber, you might 
prefer to leave Exdale and seek another 
sphere of duty. As it chances, I have 
had a recent inquiry from a friend who 
desires to know if I am acquainted with 
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a gentleman who would care to accept a 
chaplaincy at a health resort in the 
Pyrenees. One moment.” The curate 
made another movement as if to speak ; 
the vicar checked him. “ The stipend 
is guaranteed to be at least £2004 year ; 
and, as there are also tutorial possibilities, 
on such an income, in that part of the 
world, a gentleman would be able to 
bring up his family in decent comfort. 
If you like, I will mention your name, 
and, in that case, I think I am ina 
position to promise that the post shall 
be placed at your disposal.” 

The curate’s hat and stick dropped 
from his trembling hands. He seemed 
unconscious of their fate. He moved, 
or rather, it would be more correct to 





say, he lurched towards the vicar’s 
table. 

“Sir!” he gasped. “Mr. Harding.” 

It seemed that he would say more— 
much more ; but that still his tongue 
was tied. His weight was on the table, 
as if, without the aid of its support, he 
would not be able to stand. Rising, 
leaning forward, the vicar gently laid 
his two hands upon the curate’s. His 
voice quavered as he spoke. 

“ Believe me, Mr. Plumber, we clergy- 
men are no more immaculate than other 
men.” 

The curate still was speechless. But 
he sank on his knees, and laying his face 
on the vicar’s writing-table, he cried like 
a child. 
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PRINCE HENRY’S LAND. 


HENRY N. SHORE, R.N. 





N the extreme south-west of Portugal 
lies a small tract of country which, 

for the wealth of its romantic associations 
and historical interest, and for its close 
connection with our own island story, 
possesses greater attractions than almost 
any part of the civilised globe. And yet, 
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history to enable them to perceive the 
halo of glorious memories that encircles 
its summit? How many give a thought 
to, if, indeed, they have ever heard of, 
the pathetic story of Vincentius, the 
Christian martyr who gave his name to 
the Cape. It was his miraculous voyage 
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MAP OF THE ALGARVE. 
Showing the Route to Cape St. Vincent. 


strange to say, this little corner of Europe 
remains—for Britons, at any rate—as it 
has been for centuries past, a veritable 
terra incognita, and its interesting history 
a sealed book. True, it is sighted every 
year by thousands of our countrymen; 
but of the countless numbers who round 
the famous headland of St. Vincent, so 
familiar to mariners, and gaze with in- 
different curiosity on its storm-swept cliffs, 
how many are aware of its associations, 
or possess sufficient acquaintance with its 
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to Lisbon, under an escort of crows, that 
gave birth to the once-popular cult of the 
Holy Crows ; and their degenerate and 
ill-cared-for descendants are still among 
the attractions of the Sée Church. The 
episode, moreover, has been immortalised 
in the City Arms. Or, again, innumerable 
merchants, colonial Governors, members of 
Parliament, soldiers and sailors, and the 
representatives of the various trades and 
professions called into existence by 
our world-wide Empire, pass backwards 
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and forwards on board the splendid 
fabrics which form the floating links con- 
necting the nerve-centre of the Empire 
with its dependencies. Yet how many 
are aware of the interesting fact that 
on the bleak, bold, inhospitable rock 
which projects from the coast, a few 
miles eastward of the famous Cape, was 
born, so to speak, the commercial and 
maritime greatness of Britain, as well as 
that passion for Asiatic dominion which 
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prepared the ground for our own Indian 
Empire ? On the classic rock of Sagres— 
name unrecognised in our geographical 
primers—was sown the seed from whence 
in due course there sprang forth the 
tree of knowledge which eventually bore 
fruit a thousand-fold in those wonderful 
discoveries of the early Portuguese navi- 
gators, who in thus laying the foundation 
of the over-seas possessions which brought 
infinite glory and profit to their country, 
enabled it to spring, almost at a bound, 
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from a position of poverty and obscurity 
into the forefront of European States. 

In the eyes of every patriotic Portu- 
guese—and, indeed, of all who feel inter 
ested in the history of maritime explor- 
ation—the rock of Sagres occupies an 
altogether unique position, by reason of 
its associations with the father of maritime 
discovery, Prince Henry, “‘ The Navigator.” 
For it was on this bare and storm-lashed 
spot. that he matured those far-reaching 
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schemes which resulted in one of the 
grandest exploits recorded in the history 
of navigation—the discovery (or, as some 
maintain, the re-discovery) of the passage 
to Asia round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Sagres, in fact, may be regarded as the 
cradle of maritime discovery. 

It was in the year 1418 that Prince 
Henry, the famous son of King John I. 
by his English wife, Philippa of Lancaster, 
grand-daughter of our Edward III.—“ the 
generous and noble-hearted Philippa,” as 
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she has been called —wearied of the 
gaieties of the Court, and, intent on giving 
shape to the schemes that had long 
agitated his mind, retired to the remotest 
corner of the realm, and, with a view to 
devoting his life to the study of maritime 


one of the most famous in Europe. Under 
his auspices a little colony of houses and 
fortifications sprang into existence which 
came, in time, to be known as “ Prince 
Henry’s Town”—though, to be sure, 
according to modern ideas, the inhabitants 





SAGRES BAY. 


Showing where Drake threw the guns over and “ boarded” them. 


exploration, and for the purpose of 
maturing his high designs, established 
himself on the promontory of Sagres. 
What particularly attracted him to this 
inhospitable rock it is impossible to 
say, though doubtless he was familiar 
with its appearance from having often 
passed along the coast in the course of 
his expeditions to Africa. Perchance, too, 
its very remoteness from the attractions of 
the capital, combined with its proximity 
to the already famous port of Lagos, may 
have indicated the spot as affording the 
quiet he desired for his studies, and, at 
the same time, enabling him to keep in 
touch with maritime affairs. Be this as it 
may, here Prince Henry took up his abode 
for the remainder of his days; and in 
due course he made the name of Sagres 


must have been dreadfully cramped in 
their quarters. Here, also, he built an 
observatory, and established his famous 
school of navigation—the first, probably, 
in the world’s history. And, having im- 
mense wealth at command, he gathered 
together learned men, mathematicians, 
astronomers, and cartographers of the 
first repute from all parts of the then 
known world; and with the aid and 
advice of these experts, charts were 
compiled, knowledge was tabulated, and 
great improvements made in the mariner’s 
compass. 

The one idea which dominated all 
Prince Henry’s schemes was the possi- 
bility of reaching India round the south 
of Africa, concerning which route many 
traditions must have drifted down from 
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FIRST SIGHT OF SAGRES—-FROM THE NORTH. 
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the days when the fleets of King Solomon, 
under the tutelage of King Hiram’s 
experienced seamen, repeatedly made the 
voyage to Cadiz. And although Prince 
Henry never lived to witness the consum- 
mation of his hopes and desires—he was 
not even vouchsafed a sight of the pro- 
mised land—he undoubtedly, by means 
of his scientific researches, unswervingly 
pursued in calm and studious retirement, 
laid the foundation of those maritime 
explorations which eventuated in the 
glorious achievements of Bartholomew 
Diaz and Vasco da Gama, in the years 
1486 and 1497 respectively. 

The strange thing is, that the Father 
of Maritime Exploration never went on 
a voyage of discovery in his life, though 


started him on the path of exploration 
and whetted his appetite for discovery. 
During the latter years of his life, he was 
essentially a man of theory and of studious 
habits, though his agents were all practical 
seamen. He is said, indeed, to have 
gathered round him the most daring and 
experienced captains and navigators of 
the age, and after imbuing them with his 
theories and imparting to them some- 
thing of his own enthusiasm in the great 
cause, he sent them forth on their perilous 
and romantic missions. 

It was from the Bay of Sagres, or from 
the adjacent port of Lagos, that these 
daring seamen set forth to explore 
unknown seas, in the service of the 
great Prince whom they regarded as their 
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he made several warlike excursions to 
Africa before settling down at Sagres 
And it was in the course of those expedi- 
tions that he met merchants, seamen, and 
travellers of all nations, from whom doubt- 
less he derived the information whieh 


superior in all matters of scientific navi- 
gation. And it was to the same haven they 
returned, after facing the perils and awful 
privations of long voyages, undertaken in 
craft which were little better than half- 
decked boats, of wretched construction, 
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From a sketch tn 1806—showitng the Monastery 


and in which but few modern 
would care to trust themselves. 
And thus Prince Henry succeeded in 
guiding the genius and energy of his 
countrymen into an entirely new channel. 
Hitherto, the Portuguese, according to 
their own writers, had been the most 
timid of navigators, seldom caring to 
venture out of sight of their own pre- 
cipitous coasts, and dreading the perils 
of unknown 
se in 
almost 
greater 
degree than 
did the sea- 
men of other 
nations. 
Hence for- 
ward they 
stand forth 
as the most 
skilful and 
daring navi- 
gators of the 
then known 


seamen 


as 


world. And 
to Prince 
Henry be- 
longs the 
credit of 
having 


wrought this 
marvellous 


(since destroyed 
called St. Vincent's Chair. 
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transform- 
ation. Yet 
he was 
regarded by 
his contem- 
poraries as a 
visionary, 
who was 
squandering 
the nation’s 
resources on 
wild-cat 
schemes; 
and murmur- 
ings loud 
and frequent 
concerning 
his extrav- 
agance 


and the Rock below, 
were 
wont to disturb even the quietude of 
Sagres. It was with a view to stifling these 
complaints that he took the one false step 
of his life, which was destined to dim some- 
what, in the opinion of 
humanitarians, the glory of his mighty 
achievements. As a means of partly 
recouping himself for the continuous 
drain of these expeditions, Prince Henry 
authorised the capture of natives, with a 


our modern 
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view to their sale as slaves; and thus was 
inaugurated the slave trade. Prince Henry 
has been called the father of the slave 
trade, and of this horrid traffic Lagos soon 
became the headquarters. The dreadful 
consequences which flowed therefrom have 
been held by some people to account for 
the decadence of the Portuguese nation 
during subsequent centuries. This much 
is certain : that thousands of Africans who 
were imported for the purpose of culti- 
vating the southern provinces became 
ultimately absorbed into the nation. 

After forty years of continuous study 
and research Prince Henry passed away. 
He had sowed the seeds of his country’s 
greatness, and left to his successors the 
pleasant task of reaping the fruit of his 
own unselfish labours, together with the 
glory and the profit accruing from his 
exertions. 

The circumstance, however, which, 
beyond all others, must ever endear the 
memory of Prince Henry to Britons is 





FORT BELIZE. 
Captured and “ wasted” by Drake. 


that his mother was an English lady, 
of royal descent. Queen Philippa was a 
daughter of John of Gaunt, by his first 
wife, Blanche of Lancaster, and was 
married to King John I. (called “ the 
Great”) at Oporto, on Feb. 2, 1387, in 


Which ancient city Prince Henry, the 
third son, was also born. 

From the marriage, then, of our English 
Philippa there ensued, through a series 
of events as little foreseen as the dis- 
covery of India itself, the development 
of our maritime supremacy, and, indi- 
rectly, the acquisition of the brightest 
jewel in our monarch’s crown — that 
splendid heritage, the Indian Empire. 

Prince Henry had scarcely lain a 
hundred years in the noble mausoleum 
raised up by his father at Batalha, ere 
a rough English sailor, called Drake, 
came sailing along the coast of Portugal, 
seized upon the classic rock of Sagres, 
stormed its castles, fired their contents, 
and, behold! every memento of ‘ The 
Navigator's” sojourn in these parts is 
“wasted,” to use the expressive term of 
those days. Those unsentimental English 
Jacks made such a clean sweep of the 
antiquities as, to use Drake’s own felicitous 
expression, “will cause the people to 
curse their 
Governors to 
their faces.” 

It was in 
the month of 
May 1586— 
the year be- 
fore the 
ores 
Armada— 
that Drake, 
intent on 
“ singeing 
the King of 
Spain’s 
beard,” and 
finding 
Lisbon too 
strong to 
. oe re «4, 
brought his 
ships into 
these waters, 
and, with a view of severing the fleets at 
Cadiz and Lisbon, seized Sagres and the 
adjacent works on Cape St. Vincent, and 
established there his headquarters. This 
exploit was as dashing a piece of work as 
was ever achieved by British tars; and the 
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reader who is interested in naval achieve- 
ments should read tlie entire story, as told 
in certain letters written by Sir Francis 
Drake and Fenner, and published in one 
of the recent volumes of the Navy 
Records Society. 

It was of Drake’s exploits around 
Sagres that a foreigner wrote from 
Morlaix at the time: “It will be 
such a cooling to King Philip as 
never happened to him since he 
was King of Spain.” 

A contemporary ballad thus 
sings the praises of Sir Francis— 
Sir Francis, Sir Francis, Sir Francis is 

come, 
Sir William and eke Sir Robert his son, 
And eke the good Earl of Southampton. 
Marcht on his way most gallantly on. 
Then came my Lord Chamberlain, with 
his white staff, 
And all the people began for to laugh, 
And then the Queene began to speak 
**You’re welcome home, Sir Francis 
Drake!” 
(FROM THE ROXBURGHE COLLECTION.) 


The port and ancient town of 
Lagos lies some twelve miles to 
the eastward of Sagres, and there 
iu the days of Prince Henry were 
to be found the artificers and 
resources requisite for the fitting 
out of his numerous expeditions. 
It is now a sleepy little place, with 
its port silted up and useless. The 
mention of Lagos, however, reawakens 
some of the most glorious memories of the 
British Navy. For it was to this port that 
Drake drove the Spanish galleys from Cadiz 
and vainly challenged them to come out 
and fight. And from that day the associ- 
ations of the place with the British Navy 
have continued to the present time. It 
was to this same snug anchorage that 
Jervis brought his fleet and prizes after 
the memorable “ Valentine’s Day” he 
spent with the Dons off Cape St. Vincent 
in 1797, when he administered another of 
those “coolings” to the King of Spain. 
And here again, some forty years later, 
our Captain Napier—the famous Charley 
Napier of after years—brought in another 
victorious fleet, after smashing up Dom 
Miguel's ships off Cape St. Vincent. 





These associations culminated recently 
in the most imposing display of British 
naval strength that has ever been wit- 
nessed: a display the significance of 





CURIOUS GATEWAY IN THE MOORISH WALL, SILVES. 


which will not, it is to be hoped, be lost 
on those for whose benefit it was provided. 

And now let me warn any reader who 
may be tempted to set off on a visit 
to Prince Henry’s Land that a serious 
disillusionment awaits the traveller who 
expects to find any remains of the “ town,” 
“arsenal,” ‘‘ observatory,” or “ school of 
navigation ” 
existed here. Not a .vestige of these 
is to be found at the present time. So 
completely, indeed, have all traces of 
Prince Henry’s forty years’ sojourn on the 
rock of Sagres been swept away that the 
visitor may be excused for indulging in 
a feeling of scepticism as to any “town” 
ever having existed on the spot. The 
surface is absolutely bare, not only of 
buildings, but of vegetation. Nay, so 


which, we are told, once 
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destructive are the effects of the winter 
storms with their salt and clammy 
embrace, hereabouts, that scarce a weed 
can find resting-place. 

Was Prince Henry, then, a myth, and 
his town, arsenal, and observatory mere 
figments of the imagination—the creation 
of some sensation-loving chronicler of 
old? Certainly not. If no other memorial 
of his labours existed, it would suffice 
to point to the procession of stately 
ships that pass in solemn and impressive 
silence, day after day, year after year, 
almost -within hailing - distance of his 
home, and which at once suggest the noble 
epitaph engraven on our own St. Paul’s: 
‘**Si monumentum requiris circumspice ! ” 

A survey of Sagres was made by order of 


position or size of the edifices that formerly 
stood here. ‘The memorial-stone which 
the Portuguese Government had the bad 
taste to erect is, happily, in course of dis- 
integration. When the writer saw it a 
short time ago the inscription was already 
almost illegible. 

The only connecting link with the 
eventtul past still 2 sz/u is the “ wall 
battlemented of forty feet in height and a 
gate in the midst” which runs across the 
neck of the promontory, as mentioned by 
Fenner in his letter describing the capture 
of the place. So accurate, indeed, is his 
description of Sagres that it might serve 
for a modern guide-book. He says: “It 
is a place of great strength, having but 
one way to come at it, environed with the 





THE MOORISH CASTLE, SILVES, 


the Lisbon authorities in 1840, on the occa- 
sion of the erection there of a memorial 
to Prince Henry; and on this plan are 
marked certain spots which are supposed 
to indicate the sites of ancient buildings ; 
but nothing is known definitely as to the 


sea and a marvellous high upright cliff on 
three parts, the front only to approach, 
with a wall,” etc. The damage inflicted 
on the fort by Drake and his merry men 
was afterwards repaired; but the “ forty 
feet battlemented wall” presents just the 
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VIEW IN ALVOR HARBOUR. 
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Same aspect to the visitor as it did 
in Drake’s day, and remains as a 
noble memorial to the grandeur of his 
exploit. 

A word in conclusion as to the best 
means of visiting this romantic ‘corner 
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hood. There is a fair hotel, on a some- 
what primitive scale, at Lagos. For the 
trip to the Cape, provisions must be 
taken, though donkeys can be obtained 
at Villa do Bispo, a village six miles 
from either Sagres or the Cape, between 





ENTRANCE TO PORTIMAO HARBOUR. 


of Europe. The most convenient way 
is obviously by sea. But as steamer 
communication with Lagos is irregular, 
and the accommodation but indifferent, 
and as not everyone is _ fortunately 
possessed of a steam-yacht, I should 
advise the intending pilgrim to start 
from Lisbon. Take the train to Messines, 
a few stations short of Faro, the terminus 
of the southern railway, and from thence 
proceed by mail-cart to Portimao via 
Silves, an interesting little town from its 
Moorish associations and extensive re- 
mains. From Portimao, the traveller may 
proceed the same day some twelve miles 
further on to Lagos, making that his head- 
quarters. From thence the trip to Sagres 
and Cape St. Vincent can easily be accom- 
plished in a day, though a longer time may 
be profitably employed in examining the 
antiquities of this interesting neighbour- 


which places no road for wheeled vehicles 
exists. 

The fact that no account of any visit 
to this corner of the civilised world had 
appeared since Lord Carnarvon’s, in 1827, 
will serve to show how little frequented the 
spot is by foreigners. When the writer, as 
became a naval officer, made a pilgrimage 
recently to this Mecca of the seafaring 
classes with a view to paying his respects 
to the home of ‘‘ The Navigator,” he could 
find no trace of any Briton having been 
there within the memory of living man. 
And yet there are no people in the world 
to whom this classic spot should appeal 
more strongly than to the inhabitants of 
the British Islands, who have profited 
beyond any other people by the labours of 
“The Grand Old Man of Navigation,” the 
famous son of “‘the generous and noble- 
hearted Philippa” of Lancaster. 





THE IDENTITY TICKET. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 





Y its habitués it is confidently 

asserted that, on Saturday even- 
ings, the smoking-room of the Saddle 
and Sabre Club, Pall Mall, shelters the 
greater half of the Army List. This, of 
course, is hyperbole, but the fact never- 
theless remains that a very large number 
of military officers are wont to fore- 
gather there at the end of the week. 
From all points of the compass—east, 
west, north, south—they congregate 
with as much regularity as if they were 
attending a parade; and consequently 
the diners on these occasions form as 
representative a body of service men as 
could well be imagined. Cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery, engineers, &c., all con- 
tribute their quota thereto, and thus it 
happens that the experiences that are 
retailed with the post-prandial drinks 
and cigars are usually of a very com- 
prehensive nature. 

A few Saturdays ago when — the 
Transvaal War suddenly assuming a new 
phase—the excitement bacillus domi- 
nated Clubdom, the Saddle and Sabre 
smoking-room was fuller than usual. 
The whisky had circulated freely, for 
all present felt it incumbent upon them 
to toast a victory that their gallant 
countrymen had just achieved, and the 
news of which had arrived but an hour 
earlier. 

Presently the conversation turned 
from the subject of collective bravery 
in the field to that of individual acts 
of heroism that had come within the 
personal ken of the speakers. Concern- 
ing these, some of the veterans laid 
down their opinions with such freedom 
of expression that the junior members’ 





belief that they were lineal descendants 
of the army that fought in Flanders was 
not really uncalled for. 

“Damme, sir!” cried old General 
Carbine excitedly, on the conclusion of 
a particularly thrilling recital of a deed 
of daring, “ but that was a confoundedly 
gallant action. ’Pon my soul, sir! but 
the man richly deserved the Victoria 
Cross that he got when the campaign 
was over. It’s lucky that he was a 
British soldier, and consequently bound 
to have his merits properly recognised.” 

“The two don’t always follow, though,” 
remarked one of the listeners quietly. 
“Sometimes a man is disgraced when 
he ought to be hailed as a hero, while 
an arrant coward is considered a very 
Paladin.” 

“Oh, dash it all, my dear Maitland,” 
spluttered the other-testily, “I know 
you’ve smelled as much powder as any 
of us, but you can’t tell me that you’ve 
ever known a brave soldier to suffer for 
his gallantry. Good Gad, sir ! — the 
thing’s absurd |” 

Major Maitland, V.C., a most dis- 
tinguished officer, and one who had seen 
more active service than any one in the 
room, smiled slightly as he turned to- 
wards his questioner. 

““My dear General,” he answered in 
cool, even tones that irresistibly carried 
conviction with them, “the bravest man 
I ever knew was an English sergeant, 
who, after performing the feat I speak 
of, was publicly dubbed a coward. It 
is practically certain, too, that he would 
have been shot by a court-martial if he 
had not been killed by the enemy before- 
hand.” 
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“Spin us the yarn, Maitland,” ex- 
claimed several voices eagerly, for, as 
one who had fought in so many hotly- 
contested fields, it was felt that the 
speaker would have something of excep- 
tional interest to relate. 

“Well, I don’t mind if I do,” was the 
reply. “The night is young, and my 
yarn may possibly bear good fruit in 
the days to come, when some of you 
youngsters are generals, and happen to 
hold an independent command in some 
future campaign.” 

So saying, Major Maitland settled 
himself comfortably in his armchair, and 
commenced the promised story :— 

“When the Transvaal War of ’81 was 
in progress I was twenty years younger 
than I am now, and hadn’t received the 
bullet in my leg that forced me to retire. 
At the time I refer to I was a captain 
in the Rutland Rangers—one of the first 
regiments to be sent to the front. The 
corps was composed of first-class fighting 
men, and every one in it—from the 
Colonel, to the junior bugler—was as 
keen as mustard. Just after landing at 
the Cape, however, we received a draft 
from another battalion—it had been 
badly cut up in an unfortunate affair at 
Leydenspruit, about a fortnight earlier, 
and it was thought advisable to tem- 
porarily distribute the remainder among 
the newly-arrived regiments. You see, 
once a battalion has experienced a 
serious reverse, it is apt to take a long 
time to recover itself again. 

“Now I don’t want to insinuate that 
the sixty fresh hands who came to us 
were not good soldiers, but the fact 
remains that they hadn’t got quite the 
same love for fighting that our fellows 
had. I was adjutant at the time, and 
consequently had peculiar opportunities 
for going about among the rank-and-file 
and seeing for myself which way the 
wind blew. Another thing which made 
me slightly inclined rather to object to 
the draft was the fact that the officer 
who handed them over to us privately 
informed me that one of the men had 
borne a bad reputation in his own regi- 
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ment and was strongly suspected of 
cowardice. 

“This fellow’s name was Fagan, and 
when I tell you that he joined us with 
the nickname ‘ Funky,’ you will under- 
stand that I, as adjutant, scarcely con- 
sidered him a desirable acquisition. He 
was a little undersized rat of a man, and 
looked as if robbing women and children 
were more to his mind than standing up 
to the bullets of a determined enemy. 
However, as long as he did his duty 
properly in the firing-line, neither his 
personal appearance, nor what his 
brother Tommies privately called him, 
mattered to me. 

“The remainder of the draft, at any 
rate, was composed of quite decent 
chaps, and in the half a dozen little 
skirmishes that we had on our way up 
to Blitfontein they behaved as well as 
any one could wish. There was one 
man in particular—a Sergeant Warren- 
der— who distinguished himself con- 
spicuously over and over again. I think 
that he knew that his own corps was 
not considered to have come out of the 
Leydenspruit affair with too much credit, 
and that, consequently, the survivors 
were bound to behave with exceptional 
gallantry. By the way, he was a gentle- 
man-ranker, and tremendously keen on 
getting his commission. 

“Even Private Fagan did nothing 
openly to disgrace himself—he was much 
too clever for that. All the same, he 
avoided the fighting, by conveniently 
getting a sprained ankle on the first 
day of the march, and consequently 
he performed the journey to Blitfon- 
tein in the ambulance waggon. Of 
course I knew that this was only a 
coincidence, but I couldn't help feeling 
that Mr. Fagan didn’t distress himself 
very much over his accident. 

“Well, as most of you fellows will 
probably remember, when we reached 
the end of our journey the enemy came 
down on the place in force and besieged 
us there in a most unpleasant fashion. 
To make things worse, we were very 
short of both rations and ammunition, 
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and every day our position got worse. 
Then, another even more unpleasant 
feature manifested itself — treachery. 
There was no mistake about it—some 
one in the garrison was giving us away. 
At any rate, the Boers always managed 
in some mysterious manner to hear in 
advance of our intended sorties, and to 
prepare for them. The result was that 
our carefully-laid plans failed repeatedly. 

“The Colonel swore harder than any 
two Tommies in the town, but, for all 
that, he couldn’t prevent information 
leaking out. Thus, on one occasion, he 
had published an order to the effect 
that, under cover of night, a new battery 
was to be constructed in a certain posi- 
tion. Well, I’m doubly dashed if the 
very next morning it wasn’t found that 
the enemy had prepared for us, and 
spent the night in erecting a new battery 
to command ours ! 

‘The way they had got the information 
was rather ingenious. It was the custom 
of our C.O. to allow a small party of the 
Boers to enter the town, three days a 
week, to remove the dead bodies of their 
killed, in order to bury them with their 
own people. One Tuesday morning, 
the chief surgeon and I passed together 
through the hospital shed, where ten 
corpses were laid out awaiting removal. 
A bandage round one man’s leg was tied 
so carelessly that it attracted the atten- 
tion of my companion. He stopped to 
look at it more closely, and then, to my 
surprise, instantly tore it off. As he did 
so, he showed me a piece of paper 
hidden in the folds. On this was written 
a detailed account of the condition of 
the garrison, and some information about 
our plans. If it hadn’t been for the 
doctor’s smartness, the body would have 
been carried into the enemy’s lines in 
due course, together with that valuable 
document. Obviously, it was by a similar 
means that the enemy had learned of 
our intentions on previous occasions. 

“ Although we thought it best to tell 
no one but the Commandant of our dis- 
covery, no more incidents of the same 
description happened. Possibly, the fact 
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that Private Fagan was a convalescent 
patient in hospital at the time, and had 
happened to have been present when 
the surgeon made his discovery, was 
responsible for this circumstance. 
“Shortly after this affairs assumed a 
graver aspect, and it became evident 
that, unless we were relieved almost 
immediately, the town would fall. Un- 
fortunately there was no prospect of 
help arriving for another week, as about 
ten days earlier we had informed, by 
telegraph, the commander of the nearest 
British force at Brunkersdorp that we 
could easily hold out for at least a fort- 
night. Thereupon, he had replied that 
he would wait where he was until his 
column had been made up to its full 
strength before commencing his advance. 
Since then, however, the Boers had been 
largely reinforced, and communication 
with the south had been interrupted 
owing to the wires having been cut. 
“If only we could have got a single 
message through to Brunkersdorp we 
could have laughed at the besiegers, for 
the relieving troops could have reached 
us in forty-eight hours if necessary. It 
was a most tantalising position for us— 
help was comparatively close at hand, 
yet we could not avail ourselves of it. 
“At length our Colonel determined 
to send a dispatch to Brunkersdop at 
any cost. It was to be carried by a 
volunteer. As no officer, on account of 
the smallness of their numbers, could 
be spared, only N.C.O.’s and men were 
eligible to act in this capacity. The 
first to do so was Sergeant Warrender. 
His application was approved of, and 
at the same time it occurred to the 
Commandant that, in case of accidents, 
it would be as well for him to be accom- 
panied by a comrade. Accordingly, 
another volunteer was called for. 


Scarcely had the announcement been 
made when Private Fagan (who had 
been discharged from hospital that 
morning) stepped forward and begged 
to be selected. 

“Of course, I was very much sur- 
prised, as this was the last person in the 
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world who, in my opinion, would have gate, and were quickly swallowed up in 
been likely to offer himself to execute the blackness of the night. 
a mission that involved almost 
certain death. Between Blit- 
fontein and Brunkersdorp there 
were forty miles of country, 
almost every yard of which 
was occupied by the enemy. 
However, it was no business 
of mine to attempt to dissuade 
a volunteer, so I duly instructed 
him to accompany Warrender 
on his journey. 
“When the sergeant learned 
who his companion was to be, 
he came to me and implored 
me to send some one in Fagan’s 
place. This naturally annoyed 
me, and I ordered him rather 
sharply to hold his tongue. 
At the same time I secretly 
felt in my heart of hearts that 
Warrender was not really very 
far wrong. 
“As soon as it was dark 
that night I paraded the two 
men. They were equipped as 
lightly as possible, and, having 
both served in the mounted 
infantry, rode cobs belonging 
to that branch. Warrender 
was perfectly calm and col- 
lected, but Fagan appeared to 

be living up to his nickname. 
His face was as white as a 
sheet, and he was trembling 
so violently that he could 
scarcely sit properly in his 
saddle. 

“Just as I had handed the 
former the precious dispatch 
and seen him hide the en- 
velope under his bandolier, 
one of the men from his tent 
ran up and explained to the 
sergeant that he couldn’t find : 
his khaki jacket for him any- Looked as if robbing women and children pone more to 

where. Saying that it didn’t his eae standing up to the bullets of @ 

matter, as Private Fagan had ae ae 

lent him a spare one, War- 

render and his companion slipped cau- “The remainder of the story only came 

tiously out of the town through a side out by degrees, and, as we heard it— 
tt? 
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didn’t 
However, 


piecemeal —it 
creditable. 


sound altogether 
I'll tell you it 
exactly as it occurred, and you can 
form your own conclusions: Just 
forty-eight hours after the two messen- 
gers had left the camp, our sentries 


reported the relief column advancing. 


As the enemy could also be seen form- 


ing up to intercept it, the Colonel 
ordered a sortie to deliver a counter 


attack, and thus assist our own troops. 
I accompanied this, and the engagement 
that followed was one of the hottest bits 
of fighting that it has ever been my luck 
to take part in. By the way, it was on 
this occasion that I got the bullet in 
my anatomy that made me retire from 
the Service. It was just as the enemy 
finally broke—not caring to make a 
further acquaintance with the business 
ends of our men’s bayonets—that I 
got hit. 

“Tt was three days later before I re- 
covered consciousness. Almost the first 
person whocame to see me in the hospital 
ward in which I wasthenlying was General 
Middleton, whose column had effected 
our relief. When I told him how glad 
I was that he had received the dispatch 
in time, I thought that he looked at me 
rather curiously. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘the 
message came all right, and a brave 
man brought it—in fact, if he had lived, 
Private Fagan would have been recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross—but, as 
for that cowardly traitor, Sergeant War- 
render, who I understand was entrusted 
with it by you, by God! I’d have had 
him shot by court-martial, if he hadn’t 
been killed already !’ 

“Of course I asked him what he meant, 
for it seemed to me that some awful 
mistake had arisen, as I could no more 
have connected Warrender with cowar- 
dice than I would have associated Fagan 
with bravery. By degrees, Middleton 
told me the whole story, which was as 
follows :— 

“On the very morning after the event- 
ful message had been sent, it seems that 
he had made up his mind to advance to 
our relief on his own account. Accord- 
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ingly, his column had started towards 
us the same afternoon. At dawn, on 
the following morning, the advanced 
guard came upon the scene of what must 
have been a fierce fight between one of 
our men anda party of Boers. At any 
rate, the body of a dead English soldier 
was lying on the roadside riddled with 
bullets, and surrounding it were the 
corpses of five of the enemy. Before 
burying the body the troops who dis- 
covered it thought of searching the 
clothing. It was then that the dispatch 
was found, carefully concealed in the 
bandolier. 

“As soon as the occurrence was re- 
ported to him General Middleton ordered 
the dead man’s uniform to be examined, 
for the purpose of ascertaining his name 
and regiment. This, as you know, is 
written on a ticket that is stitched into 
the skirt of a soldier’s jacket. The result 
of this was that Private Fagan, of the 
Rutland Rangers, was declared to have 
been the man who had lost his life in 
a gallant attempt to bring aid to our 
besieged garrison. 

“Well, when I had somewhat got over 
the surprise that this piece of news gave 
me, I naturally asked about Warrender, 
for his being branded asa traitor seemed 
inexplicable. In answer to my question, 
the General went on to tell me that, 
about an hour after the advance had 
recommenced, a party of the enemy 
suddenly swept down upon them. To 
his surprise he saw that they were led 
by an English soldier, who encouraged 
the Boers to pick off our officers. This 
naturally maddened our men, and, 
declining to give any quarter, they shot 
down nearly the whole of the force. 
Among these was the renegade English- 
man. As in the former case, the corpse’s 
uniform was examined for the purpose 
of finding out the traitor’s name, and the 
‘identity ticket’ was removed frorn the 
jacket. On this was found recorded the 
name of Sergeant Warrender. 

“The rest of the story is known, and 
continues from the point where our 
sortie went out to meet the relief 
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The advance guard came upon the scene of what must have been a fierce fight. 
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column. It was not until a month later, 
though, that the mystery was finally 
cleared up. As usual, the solution was 
a quite simple one, and amounted merely 
to this: Fagan had meant to play the 
traitor all along, and to desert to the 
enemy at the first opportunity. 
was occasioned by volunteering to ac- 
company Sergeant Warrender on his 
eventful journey to Brunkersdorp. As 
soon as they had got clear of the camp 
he had ridden off to the Boers as quickly 
as possible, leaving the sergeant to make 
his way alone. He had there explained 
the purport of the dispatches, and 
caused one party to pursue Warrender 
(whom they killed), while he headed 
another to intercept the advance of 
Middleton’s troops. In the action that 
followed he himself was shot. The 
mistake in connection with the identity 
of the two bodies arose from a remark- 
ably simple fact: in the hurry of de- 
parture Fagan had put on Warrender’s 
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jacket, and the sergeant had conse- 
quently borrowed one of the private’s. 
In changing jackets, they had naturally 
changed their ‘ identity tickets.’ Conse- 
quently, they both set out on the ex- 
pedition with the wrong name marked 
on their uniforms. 

“These facts were discovered by the 
capture, after the interval mentioned, 
of the Boer commander. When he was 
searched, a letter addressed to him by 
the late Private Fagan (in which that 
person explained his plans for joining 
his forces, &c.), was found on him. 
Further proof of the undeserved nature 
of the dishonour unwittingly done to the 
memory of the real hero came to light 
at the same time. It appeared on 
inquiry that the bandolier in which the 
dispatch had been concealed had been 
preserved by the man who buried the 
body. When this was examined it was 
found to bear the regimental number 
of Sergeant Warrender.” 





THE VOICES OF THE WIND. 


By HELENE GINGOLD. 


I, 


O you hear the wild winds shrieking thro’ the gaunt old forest trees, 
And sweep like gusty shadows over rifted rocks and leas ? 

Oh! the sobbing and the throbbing of the wild unconquer’d gale, 

Is nothing but the voices of spirit hearts that wail. 


II. 


Listen ! do you hear it? thro’ the dank and rotten leaves, 

First rising, and then falling, like a human breast that grieves? 

All sound is there, but nothing more—there is no shape or form ;— 
But the voices of the dead are heard in th’ rising of the storm. 


ITI. 


The shouts of mighty Warriors—long gone—are in the blast: 

And in the dulcet West wind mutter sages of the past, 

But the wind that tells of Heav’nly love, of beauty, and of rest, 
Comes from the South and breathes the tones of spirits of the bless’d. 


IV. 
The Monks at midnight worship in the cloisters dull and bleak 
Hear those sounds of myst’ry which tongueless, yet can speak. 
Oh, Science is a mighty thing, but this they know full well, 
That the wind’s wild way, and where it goes,—what man is there can tell? 


V. 


The Mother at her sewing then droops in silent thought : 

What was it in the murmur that her straying fancies caught ? 
’Twas like a child’s once lov’d, now gone,—the silent tear-drops fall, 
For in the wind she thinks she hears again her lov’d one’s call. 


VI. 


With easeless mind, and furrow’d brow, the Statesman sits alone,— 
Upon his lips hang many fates, of men, and of a throne.— 

He hears the mocking winds without, interprets what they say, 
“As you are now once others were, and you will pass as they.” 


VIL. 


So when you hear them rising thro’ the gaunt old forest trees, 
And sweep like gusty shadows over rifted rocks and leas, 
Remember ! in the sobbing and the throbbing of the gale, 
Are the voices of the spirits, of the spirit hearts that wail ! 
52) 
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CHAPTER II. 


How Sir Foseph de Birmingham renounced his 
former heresies and did penance therefor. 


HAVE already set out the names of 

some of those who would not listen 
to the counsel of Sir Gladstone le Grand 
as to the governing of Ireland. Let us 
now speak more particularly of one, Sir 
Joseph de Birmingham, not because of 
his exalted rank, for, indeed, he was but 
a commoner, but because he exceeded all 
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others in forwardness, which the people 
of England cal! pushfulness, and was 
the fiercest in withstanding his former 
leader. Moreover, he had great subtlety 
of tongue. Now of all those who had 
been reckoned of the party of the Buffs 
Sir Joseph de Birmingham was the one 
who had been the most hated of my 
lord of Salisbury and the Blues, for he 
was wont to go amongst the common 
people and stir them up to discontent 
against the nobility, clergy, and gentry. 

He was accustomed to assemble great 
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SIR JOSEPH DE BIRMINGHAM INCITETH THE PEOPLE TO RESIST THE LORDS. 
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ATTACKING THE LORDS. 


(Westminster Records.) 


crowds in the cities, towns, and bailiwicks 
of the Midlands, to whom he would say : 

“My good friends, things cannot go 
on well in England, nor ever will until 
the lords shall be no more masters than 


ourselves. For they are made of the 
same flesh and blood as we ourselves. 
Are we not all descended from the same 
parents, Adam and Eve? Why should 
they make us labour and work for them 
to spend? They are clothed in velvets 
and rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine : 
they have handsome seats and manors, 
when we must brave the wind and rain 
in our labours in the fields; but it is 
from our labour they have wherewith to 
support their pomp, for they toil not, 
neither do they spin. Let us put them 
down from their high places and hold 
them to ransom.” 

In this wise he spoke to the people, 
telling them they should no longer allow 
the lords to interfere with the making of 


their laws. For this reason, therefore, 
my lord of Salisbury and other noble 
lords, and the clergy and gentry sought 
to put down Sir Joseph de Birmingham, 
and to prevent the mischief he wrought 
amongst the common people. 

“ Who is this pestilent fellow that he 
should annoy us and inflame the rabble 
against us ?” quoth my lord of Salisbury. 

When Sir Joseph de Birmingham 
heard of what my lord of Salisbury had 
said, he was enraged, saying, “ By my 
faith, but I am minded to march with my 
men of Birmingham to London to beard 
this arrogant nobleman and to teach him 
to curb his discourteous tongue.” 

When this was related to my lord of 
Salisbury he replied : 

“] would to God he might come, for 
then would this Jack Cade perchance 
get him home again to Birmingham with 
a broken pate.” 

Then there was little love between my 
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lord of Salisbury and Sir Joseph de 
Birmingham. There were even some 
amongst the Buffs who said that Sir 
Joseph was too prone to dangerous doc- 
trines, but of these he made mock, say- 
ing he would do as he willed, and he 
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THE VIGIL AND RENUNCIATION 


abused them, likening one to Rip van 
Winkle and another to a skeleton at a 
feast. 

To Sir Gladstone le Grand, however, 
he professed great loyalty, declaring that 
he looked up to him as to a great moun- 
tain. 

But when it fell about that Sir Glad- 
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stone le Grand resolved to give home 
rule to the Irish, and Sir Joseph de 
Birmingham had withdrawn himself 


from the Buffs, my lord of Salisbury 
and the others of the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry of the Blues forgot their 
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OF SIR JOSEPH DE BIRMINGHAM, 


former hatred and received him with 
marvellous pleasure and great love. 

I will now relate that which has not 
herebefore been recorded, namely, the 
manner in which, after a time, Sir Joseph 
de Birmingham purged himself of his 
former pestilent heresies, and did 
penance therefor. 
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According to the secret history that 
has been revealed to me by one well 
acquainted with the matters of which he 
discoursed, Sir Joseph de Birmingham 


with a taper in his hand, in the chapel 
of Hatfield, and there he kept vigil. 

My lord of Salisbury would have had 
him doff even his smock, but he refused, 
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SIR GLADSTONE LE GRAND. 


pax 


(From a Stained-glass Window.) 


went privily to Hatfield, where abode 


saying that it behoved him for decency 
my lord of Salisbury, and prepared 


to keep his last garment, which was but 


himself to be received in the right noble 
company of the Blues by watching for 
a night, clad only in his smock, and 


a thin partition. 
And the next morning after his vigil 
the noble lords assembled and clothed 
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him with 
beautiful rai- 
ment of many 
colours and 
a blue velvet 
robe, saying 
to him : 

“You are 
now one of 
us.” 

And Sir 
Joseph de 
Birmingham 
was mightily 
pleased when 
he sat down 
with the 
nobility, 
clergy, and 
gentry. “Of 
a truth,” quoth he, “I am now one of 
the Gentlemen of England.” 


IRISH FOOT SOLDIER. 


(Irish Records.) 


How Sir Gladstone le Grand failed in his enter- 
prise to the discomfiture of the Buffs, and 
of what befell Sir Stuart de Parnell. 


Ye may well know that it was in the 
year of our Lord a thousand eight 
hundred fourscore years and six that Sir 
Gladstone le Grand set himself to give 
home rule to Ireland, and right valiantly 
he fought to that end, but it fortuned 
that the Blues, with the aid of those who 
had gone over to them from the other 
side, set upon the Buffs and overthrew 
them, so that Sir Gladstone le Grand 
was driven to retreat, and the Govern- 
ment fell into the hands of my lord of 
Salisbury and the Blues. 

When that the Blues 
had conquered their 
enemies they sent an 
expedition into  Ire- 
land, under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur le 
Balfour, nephew of 
my lord of Salisbury, 
with the intent to 
subdue the people and 
compel them to be 
contented with Eng- 


lish rule. But although he took with him 
a great armament and many battering- 
rams the Irish diligently resisted, and it 
was during this season that the English 
did many things that were sore dis- 
pleasant to the Irish, more particularly 
the piteous business of the chief O’ Brien’s 
breeches, which I have already related 
to you. 

Now the chief leader of the Irish was 
a certain Sir Stuart de Parnell, who, 
although he was descended from an Eng- 
lish family, had an estate in Ireland and 
espoused the Irish cause. Ye may well 
have it in remembrance that the Irish 
love fighting, and if there be no common 
enemy they take great delight in making 
war between themselves, and one of 
their customs is to break each other’s 
skulls with axes or great sticks. But Sir 
Stuart de Parnell had great power over 
them, and they forgot their quarrels for 
a time whenever they marched under his 
banner against the English. -He bore 
for arms on a shield gules, two chev- 
ronels, in chief three escallops argent, 
but for his banner he displayed a harp 
of gold on a green ground, 


SIR CHARLES DE RUSSELL. 


(Law Court Records, Nineteenth Century.) 
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So great was the commo- 
tion that Sir Stuart de 
Parnell and others of the 
Irish chiefs were brought to 
trial before three judges of 
England. But when the base 
fellow who had sold to Sir 
John Thunderer the letters 
of which I have told you 
came before the judges to 
give his testimony, Sir Charles 
de Russell, a valiant knight 
who counselled Sir Stuart de 
Parnell in this matter with 
great wisdom, questioned 
him so shrewdly and so 
fiercely that the fellow was 
affrighted and, falling on his 
knees, made confession that 
he had written the letter 
with his own hand counter- 
TRISH SCRIBE. feiting the writing of Sir 
(Parnell MSS.) Stuart de Parnell. And 
when he had made his con- 
Many of the English held him in  fession he went away privily and put 
great hatred, and sought to put him an end to himself. 
under, and one, Sir John 
Thunderer, thought to have 
done so, for there came to 
him a certain base scribe 
who said that he had letters 
written by Sir Stuart de 
Parnell, proving that he had 
been privy to murders and 
other crimes. So Sir John 
Thunderer bought these 
letters in faith that Sir 
Stuart de Parnell had in truth 
written them and caused the 
matter thereof to be pub- 
lished throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 
This gave great pleasure to 
the Blues, and they wagged 
their heads and said, “ This 
is an end of Sir Stuart de 
Parnell and his Irish fellows ; 
where is now your home 
rule?” But Sir Stuart de 
Parnell answered right scorn- 
fully that the letters were not SIR RICHARD DE WEBSTER. 
by his hand, (Law Court Records, Nineteenth Century.) 
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The Blues were much cast down at 
this, and for a time Sir Stuart de Parnell 
had great honour, but by ill-fortune it 
chanced that he fell one day from a rope 
ladder and was grievously hurt. This 
caused great commotion amongst the 
Irish, who had thought to have won 
speedily the home rule, of which they 
were covetise, but when they found 


ilies 
i ci 
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that Sir Stuart de Parnell was no longer 
able to lead them they quarrelled 
between themselves with marvellous 
bitterness. And even when Sir Stuart 
de Parnell died the feud was not 
healed, but the rather increased, the 
chiefs on either side breaking each 
other’s skulls whensoever they en- 
countered, 
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THE CHIEFS OF THE BUFFS, BEING AT SEA, ARE SORELY BUFFETED 
ABOUT BY CROSS CURRENTS, 





BY CRETE AND SYRACUSE. 


By WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 








HE modern Greek has lost his 
charm, let it be confessed. The 
glamour of the well-greaved Achzan, 
the might of the famed Crotoniate are 
both empty husks of the past, and there 
remains in their place a lepta-hunting 
creature whose aptitude for garlic—garlic 
which pervades his clothes, his dogs, his 
mule—is only matched by his subtle dis- 
regard for cleanliness. How bitter to 
think that at Olympia, where once were 
seen the glories of Alcibiades and the 
thews of Milo, the men occupy them- 
selves in selling tortoises to the visitor, 
and as the train moves away towards 
Katakolo amuse themselves by dashing 
thé poor creatures which have not found 
a purchaser on the jagged stones, to 
feast on their dumb agony, as with 
cracked shell they crawl away to die. 
To his honour one of the party, before 
we started, jumped out of the carriage 
upon one of these scurvy curs, and 
dealt him such a shrewd box upon the 
ears that he retired whimpering behind 
the station hut. 
The Greek is changed, it is true, but 
his land is still the same. Still does the 
god of gladness— 


“shed his parting smile 
On old A®gina’s rock and Hydra’s isle” 


ere he sets towards Patras, gleaming in 
rose and opal on the heights of Taygetus. 
Still, too, Apollo of Bassz lights the 
isle of Pelops with his clear-eyed glance, 
as on Olympus Zeus, “ che cloud-com- 
peller,” reigns immutable. More—even 
in these latter days—the crisp curves of 
winter torrents yet form the summer 


roads, thick-strewn with pebbles and 
sharp - gashed boulders; while _lilac- 
spiked asphodels, waist-high, speak of the 
“ lily-kirtled mead,” goal of rest to those 
weary Greeks who sacked Ilium. And 
Ilium, the oft-built city, which views the 
underlying Troad from the knoll of 
Hissarlik, sets thought moving towards 
the light which modern research now 
casts on the myths and beautiful legends 
of the fairyland of the world, cradle of 
poetry, mother of music, foster-nurse of 
philosophy, birthplace of Europe’s civili- 
sation. Across the wine-dark depths 
of the unharvested A®gean, while the 
dolphins rush onwards ten feet, no 
more, before our bows, gambolling and 
sporting, waiting for some new Arion 
to be safely borne from death, rises that 
still small isle, where the surf ever 
breaks in dainty anger—Delos, centre of 
the old Athenian league, five-and-twenty 
hundred years ago. From shipboard 
even now can the slope of Cynthus be 
seen—Cynthus, in whose grotto fugitive 
Leda bare Artemis and Apollo; upon 
whose slopes still rise the slender half- 
columns of an old-world fane. The 
shores lie low and silent, no longer 
re-echoing to the busy “ruppapai” of 
unlading sailors ; no longer is the beach 
backed with the warehouses of those 
who plied their trade safe from piracy 
under the protection of the young and 
gentle twins. On again past Thera, with 
her sharp-cleft, lava-darkened heights, 
her horseshoe bay belched forth by 
that vast volcanic burst of thirty cen- 
turies ago. A small crater still shows 
above the violet deeps of that un- 
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fathomed gulf, and opposite, crown of the 
red-black cliffs, gleam glistering houses, 
outlined white against blue sky above 
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Armenian, Greek soldier and English 
private, walk, and talk, and barter, and 
cheat. On the left—up on the heights— 


MYCENAZZAN DEATH MASK OF GOLD, 


and sullen blackness below, a_ back- 
ground upon whose sombre hues the 
zigzag path stands out by which the 
famous wines of Santorin are taken down 
to shipboard. 

And now, after a night of calm steam- 
ing, while the wake scintillates with 
phosphorescence and the stars who 
guided Palinurus still shine aloft, the 
morning shows a tiny isle set in the 
“offing of a smiling town. Here, where 
the Moorish-looking battlements gleam 
forth with frequent breaches, where the 
naval guns of England battered the 
cruelty of the Turk, lies Candia, port of 
Cnossos—of Crete, earliest naval power 
of the Aegean. A smiling town it is, 
rich-hued and quaint, where Turk and 


are the white tents of some of the 
Lancashires ; and across the dip, on the 
further slope, lies the Turkish cemetery, 
white stones scored with undecipherable 
epitaphs. Across the buzzing market- 
place, where “ chacun a4 sa mule !”’ is the 
cry (and with each mule runs a little lad 
to guide and direct you in the path, and, 
chief of all, a huge-limbed, vast-chested 
Ethiopian, brimming with fun as he 
suddenly goads with secret prod the 
charger of any one whom he thinks 
would like a little joke), up the hill, past 
the clanging bell, and inland, past the 
olives with the nameless shiver on their 
wondrous-coloured leaves, to where the 
line of hills widens out to show the 
object of our search, now more than 
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half unearthed, the latest wonder of the 
world, Minos’ far-famed palace, site— 
it may be—of the labyrinth and of the 
Minotaur, the Dzdalean secret maze 
which saw the loves of Theseus and 
Ariadne! Though it is clear that this 
vast residence was the home of the kings 
of Crete, though it covers over an acre 
and a half of ground, yet the lack of all 
traces of fortifications and walls of 
defence, such as are seen at Mycenz, 
or at Tiryns, indicates that those who 
dwelt there stood in no fear of an inland 
attack ; a fact which at once proves the 
might of its owners and the reliance 
on their navy—a reliance not to be 
wondered at in the light of the Thucy- 
didean statement that Mines first of 
all men held the naval supremacy of 
the seas and cleared them of pirates. 
The vast pillars, with the mark of the 
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patterns ; the endless rooms; the far- 
famed throne, its pristine decoration 
not yet wholly effaced—all draw the 
mind down the dim paths of time to 
those distant years ere Minos went, a 
perfect lawgiver, to judge the shades of 
those who had been ferried across 
Acheron. The beautifully cut gems and 
seals ; the wonderful fresco of the Cretan 
bull; the golden-plaqued draught-board 
with its decorations of ivory and cyanus- 
paste, a priceless work of art, telling in 
voiceless speech a clear tale of Egyptian 
intercourse ; the finds of lapis lazuli and 
quartz reveal a world of romantic beauty 
and show the untarnished magnificence 
of that great age of so-called “ Myce- 
nzan” wizardry. And as the mind 
wonders at its grand simplicity, so the 
eye marvels at the sight of that, to us so 
small, throne-room which spoke to its 


CNOSSOS : ONE OF THE AVENUES IN THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE PALACE OF MINOS. 


double-headed axe; the great storing- 
jars of baked clay, standing man-high 
and more, still perfect with uninjured 


discoverer as feelingly as did the graves 
and gold death-masks of the Mycenzan 
rock-hewn sepulchres speak to Schlie- 
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THRONE ROOM IN THE PALACE OF MINOS, 


The throne stood in the niche to the right 


mann when he telegraphed to an in- 
credulous world that he had found the 
corpse of Agamemnon. But the age of 
romance is not dead ; who can tell that 
it was not here that Minos did in truth 
hide that canker to his joy, the dreadful 
offspring of Pasiphae’s passion, the 
Minotaur? Or if not here, surely it lies 
at Gortyn, not twelve hours’ ride distant, 
where is still seen —and, as an old French 
explorer of some 
hundred and ninety 
years ago tells, is 
still used in time of 
war or trouble— 
under overhanging 
ledges of rock, a dim 
cavern, tunnelled 
endless paths and 
mazy wanderings. 
Local legend identi- 
fies it with the 
labyrinth framed, as 
Virgil sings by 
Dedalus, ere he 
winged his pinioned 
flight with Icarus 
o’er the A®gean, re- 
joicing in freedom 
till the boy, vaunting 
his borrowed wings, 


THE MARK OF THE DOUBLE AXE. 


soared aloft too high, to fall, dashed 
headlong to his death, when the waxen 
fastenings melted beneath his feathers 
at the very moment of success, too frail 
to withstand the shafts of his lord—the 
Sun. 

A pleasant isle, this Crete, now 
pregnant with the awakening of inex- 
plicable discovery. A little further 
south, in “the landlocked plain ”—erst- 

while a lake “ of Lapi- 
’ thi,” on the environ- 
ing hillside opens a 
dim recess but lately 
explored by Mr. D. 
G. Hogarth. True 
wizard haunt, dim 
and dank, its alleys 
are hollowed and 
fretted with water; 
stalactite and stalag- 
mite uprise and bend 
to endless mutual 
caress ; dim light of 
open day behind, 
within dank darkness. 
The very birthplace 
of Dictzan Zeus is 
this, where the chant- 
ing bacchants of Cy- 
bele drowned the 
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babe-god's cries from his fierce sire, bent 
to destroy. Here have been found endless 
offerings, hidden of set purpose by their 
donors within the rocky clefts which 
dully re-echo round that gloomy pool : 
swords there are, and many a double- 
headed axe, emblem of some cult still 
dark for all our boasted modern science. 
And thus Crete holds her sway, in a 
religion as yet baffling: a religion 
fascinatingly difficult to comprehend, a 
cult unnamed, unknown. What mean 
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and Englishman, and, above all, to Mr. 
Arthur Evans, of Oxford, who bought, 
to kcep unsoiled and undesecrated by the 
tourist and the curio-snatcher, the birth- 
place of Zeus—‘ Father of Gods and 
King of Men.” 

And now we must away again, back 
through the evening sunset, beautiful 
beyond all power of word, where the 
glow-fires spread from gold to purple, 
from purple to shimmering green ; where 
the brush of the dew uprolls and finally 


ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, SYRACUSE, 


these double-headed axes? Who or 
what was the Minotaur? Wild man or 
wilder monster, primeval myth of Crete 
or earlier Eteocrete, who shall answer 
these questions until the linear script, 
prehistoric writing of Carian or Greek, 
of Pelasgian or Libyan, find another 
Champollion to read and understand ? 
Such is the problem, such the materials, 
and even as we pass, be honour meet 
yet given to this cave, whither Minos, 
son of Zeus, went down away from 
his people’s ken—as Numa or as 
Moses of old—to commune with his 
counsellor divine ; honour, too, to Italian 


films the heavens to the glories of a 
Grecian night, and the stars leap up, 
sight fair in its setting as the sun’s uprise 
to a wanderer on the Nirpani track: 
back through the bazaar of Candia, 
where a glib and oily-mouthed Armenian 
would fain sell us “a complete set of 
old Turkish stamps for £10 English,” 
past the ladies of the party buying gay 
rugs and gaudily-painted jars, to ship- 
board. And so westward again towards 
Syracuse, with its great harbour, whose 
tale of death stands lifted for us high 
over the tides of time by the eloquence 
of Thucydides : Syracuse, a very museum, 
MM 2 
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an epitome of Greece and Rome ; here 
Athens lost her might ; here Balaustion 
won life by the grace of her voice and the 
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sought to outwit each other, running wall 
and counter-wall in frenzied haste while 
a world-empire was the prize. The whole 


GREEK AMPHITHEATRE, SYRACUSE. 


verse of “ Euripides the human.” 
Romans crowded their amphitheatre to 


Here 


see the captives die. 
warm from 


The sun shines 
a cloudless heaven, the 
lemons and the oranges hang ripe. from 
the trees, and paintless breaths of the sea 
blow up to A&tna—at whose white base 
the lovely lines of Taormina ravish sight 
—and mingle with the odour of fruit and 
flower. Across the road, just by the 
landing, is the pure spring—untouched 
by the sea-waves not thirty yards dis- 
tant—of the maiden stream that fled 
beneath the sea from her Epirot home, 
shunning the fierce desire of Alphéus, 
her rough lover. Now the pool is 
full of lordly carp and tufted Papyrus- 
plumes. 

Above, along the hill-line, stretch 
Greek theatre and Roman amphitheatre, 
from the Lautumiz with the ear of 
Dionysus, where so many nobly-born 
Athenians perished miserably, on to the 
heights of Epipolz, facing Achradina, 
where Athenian and Spartan and Sicilian 


place is strewn with ruined fortifications, 
and as one wanders along those vast 
underground passages and sees the slopes 
down which the terrified invaders rushed 
to their doom, the spot tells truly its own 
sad tale of how the dumb superstition of 
Nicias and the soothsayers ruined the 
finest force that the violet-crowned city 
of Athens ever sent forth to battle. It 
is pleasant to sit on the sun-warmed seats 
of that Greek theatre, where Aéschylus 
and Bacchylides were once numbered 
amid the audience, and watch the lizards 
dart and the butterflies flit, and gaze 
over the vast harbour, while the mind 
slips back to those crowded tiers of 
seats where many a young purple-vested 
Alcibiades, with the features of a god, 
sat hearing the thunder of the eagle- 
bark of Aschylus, or to the humanity of 
Euripides— 
“With his touchings of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres "— 


and thrilled before the actors in their 
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mighty masks and tragic buckskins, 
or laughed at the slipper-shod come- 
dian. 

Below, to the right, lies the amphi- 
theatre, its centre all hollowed into dens 
for the wild beasts : here the Gaul fought 
for his life; the Christian bled; here, 
under a more effeminate rule, a Paris 
mimed, or Actium was fought again on 
the puny lake. Here the well-known 
farce and goblin-head terrified the little 
child as he hid his features in his kindly 
nurse’s bosom. Here blood and pleasure 
were mingled with the fierce disregard 
of imperial Rome. 

Then turn, and close at hand, across 
the road and gardens, gape the Lautumiz, 
the stone-quarries now delved and bur- 
rowed with endless catacombs, over 
which some poor monk with tonsured 
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their death the last long home of martyrs 
young and old. A wonderful place, first 
the bitter and constrained abiding-place 
of sad Athenians longing for a sight of 
Lycabettus and Parnes, mourning that 
they shall never “ gephyrize ” with coarse 
good-humour the holy mystz as they 
mové on towards Eleusis to celebrate 
the mighty mysteries. Never again shall 
the shout of, “ Forward, forward mystz, 
to the sea!” find them ready followers ; 
never again shall they gird them to the 
dance, while the strains of the music 
fling out— 
“ Away to the meadows where roses abound, 
Where asphodel blossoms blow thick on the 
ground : 
We will dance our own measure, the love- 
liest sight 
Where the 
unite, 


graces of music and beauty 


THE STONE QUARRIES WHERE THE SYRACUSANS KEPT THE VANQUISHED ATHENIAN ARMY. 


head will lead you by his sorry candle’s 
light, showing with a sad voice where 
pride struggles with a zealot’s envy of 


For on us alone shineth 
mirth, 

Who were holy and just when we dwelt 
upon earth” 


the sun in his 
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TRAGIC MASKS FROM THE THEATRE OF DIONYSUS, ATHENS. 


There they died, with never a day of rest, 
close by the walls which they had built 
in such fierce haste, hard by the great 
harbour and Ortygia where their last 
hopes were crushed. Few places can 
charm like Syracuse, where, even in the 
heart of the town, rises a modern church 
whose walls still hold the fluted columns 
of an ancient temple, pagan and Christian 
mixed, both working outa new religion. 
But, lovely as all is, we must away in the 
darkening evening back towards Mar- 
seilles and the P. & O. express—how the 
thought of Pheidippides running from 
Athens on his great race over hill and dale 
and torrent clashes with the smooth-glid- 
ing steam-engine on its smooth iron road ! 
We pass A®tna with no sign of inner 
agony about it, for Enceladus is 
asleep; up through the straits 
as the darkness deepens, and 
lo! suddenly, high in a black- 
dark sky, a ball of red-hot fire. 
Stromboli, warning the mariner 
to pass him by, glows, and then 
blackness again. A quarter of 
an hour, and up he gleams 
afresh, just a ball of flame in the 
inkycirclearound. Andnowwe 
see the mile lights on the straits 
of Bonifaccio, and Corsica and 
Sardinia are being quickly 
passed. On and on, with morn- 


ing weareat Mar. 
seilles, with her 
artizans on strike, 
and hunger at 
our hearts. And 
then the slow 
hours past Avi- 
gnon, Lyons, Di- 
jon, and the Cote 
d’Or, looping 
Paris till Calais, 
the dreariest spot 
on earth, is 
reached. And 
last, a smooth 
crossing and Lon- 
don roars again. 
How unlike the 
unbroken calm 


which hangs round the wondrous hieron 
of Epidaurus, where, as you turn the spur 
of the hills, the vast horseshoe of that 
mighty theatre, the finest the world now 
holds, breaks upon you with no: human 
voice to jar; where, as you recite the 


wondrous iambics, the voice with no 
effort runs up to the highest of these fifty- 
five vows with a clearness in that glorious 
air which causes an Englishman to envy 
those lucky invalids of old, entrusted, in 
that spacious hospital, to all the care 
that Greek A®sculapius and the Roman 
Antonines could give them. And why? 


“Old Fauns have breathed against the grapes, 
Faint old-world echoes haunt the bowl ; 
Still music of forgotten shapes, 
Dim pathos of a pagan soul.” 


ONE OF THE GOLD CUPS OF VAPHI, 











CARES OF A CURATE. 


Fragments from the Correspondence of the Curate of B——. 


By MARY E. MANN. 


Author of “Susannah,” “ Among the Syringas,”’ “ The Mating o7 a Dove,’’ etc. 





" OVEMBER 6r4#, I9go1. 

“ ,. . You were with me much 
down at H in the spring, and saw 
many of the ins and outs of a certain 
affair then going on in which I was 
personally interested, and which took up 
a large portion of my time ; and I think 
I owe it to you, Charles, to let you know 
how to all that foolishness there came a 





finish. This ‘excellent bachelor’ is not 
to be spoilt by matrimony. She wouldn’t 
have me. And so on, and so on. I 
spare you all particulars, and you see 
that I am alive to tell the tale. It made 
things a little difficult at H——. I got 
away as soon as | could and met with 
another curacy in this place, and I write 
to you on the evening of my arrival. It 


“7 write to you on the evening of my arrival.” 
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looks a cheerful, pretty little spot, but I 
haven’t shaken down yet, and thoughts 
of H——, and of last May when you 
were with me, keep turning up in my 
mind to-night. 

* “My vicar seems allright. I thought it 
very decent of him to meet me himself 
at the station. He apologised for having 
insisted on an answer to his written 
question—was I a confirmed bachelor ? 
The ladies of the parish were in favour 
of a celibate curate, he said, and he him- 
self did not want to be bothered by 
a man who would be getting married 
directly, and going away. I told him 
there would not be any fear of mis- 
demeanour of that kind with me. 

“He brought me on here—well no, he 
didn’t, that was what I wished him to 
do. He took me to the vicarage and 
gave me tea. His daughter gave it, 
rather. You'd like the daughter. Not 
very young, and not pretending to be, 
filled with good sense, a practical, com- 
panionable sort of body. She, too, was 
good enough to approve my estate of 
confirmed bachelorhood. She said they 
had found things work so much plea- 
santer on these lines. The last three of 
her father’s curates had been devoted to 
single life. I asked, for the sake of con- 
versation, what had become of them, 
and she toid me, without the change of 
a muscle of her face, that they had 
married. The vicar awoke to the sub- 
ject of our conversation here and said 
that they had married his three other 
daughters. 

“* Tessica is the only one left me now,’ 
he said. 

“* Tessica must always be left or what 
will become of you?’ the sensible young 
woman said. 

“A great many women would have felt 
it a little awkward, but she was quite 
unembarrassed. She very kindly put 
on her hat to show me the way to my 
rooms. Even came in, and sat talking 
for an hour. She said quite naturally 
that the best thing a woman got out of 
advancing years was the possibility of 
making of a man a friend. She is thirty- 
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five, andisn’t ashamed of the fact. 
gether a refreshing woman. 

“My rooms are not like those at H——. 
Do you remember that evening in May 
when your sister had been on the river 
with the Hysopps, and she and Tom and 
the mother came in, and they brought 
Mary? The moon was on the water, 
and we would not have in the lamps, but 
sat and talked in that light. Well, 
there’s no river here, and the moon 
doesn’t shine, and there are one or two 
other things missing! But Mrs. Bust, 
my landlady—what a name !—appears a 
decent sort, and to judge by my supper 
to-night an excellent cook. 

“ By the way, every available jug and 
jar and glass is filled with chrysanthe- 
mums. No less than’ seven ladies, 
whose names she gave me, had brought 
up bunches during the day, Mrs. Bust 
said, 

“This really looks extremely kind of 
the people. I thought it such a. pretty 


Alto- 


way of welcoming a stranger. . . . 


“ November 26th. .. . 


“T’m not in the least offended. Why 
should I be? I know, as you say, that 
lookers-on see most of the game, and I 
am sure that you are perfectly genuine 
in your advice. But I have had enough, 
thank you. It will last me my life. 
Besides, you are mistaken—she wouldn't. 
A girl like that with four hundred a year 
—I always knew the money was a bar— 
why should she? I’ve got no illusions 
about myself, as a rule. I was a fool 
ever to think it possille. Thank you— 
but don’t say any more about it. I ask 
it as a favour. I have rolled a stone 
against that door, you understand. 
‘Want but a few things and complain of 
nothing’ shall be my motto ; and 
although at a certain time of my life 
I wanted a good deal, at least I won't 
complain. 

“Tf only there were fewer women in 
the world! Fewer in B——, perhaps, 
would answer my purpose. The fact of 
my being a confirmed bachelor makes 
them feel safe with me, I suppose, but 
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‘© Mrs. Carter said she believed I was a woman-heter. 


the fact is I can’t stir for them, Charles ; 
I stifle with them. I wish you'd run 
down and take some of the pressure off. 
I wish a few other good fellows would 
come and rescue me. Her mother said 
that Mary (the forbidden topic!) was 
not suited for a clergyman’s wife, that 
she hated useful work. Perhaps that 
was why I liked her so much. She 
never bored me. These women ! 
“They are as kind as angels, I’m 
going to run my pen through the above. 
“T’ve got in a piano—you know my 
weakness for strumming? My _ land- 


. .- 2 said I was.” 


lady’s daughter shares that weakness. 
I hear the piano begin before I reach 
the garden gate, I hear it shut with a 
bang as I come inatthe door. Waltzes, 
played very quick, and galops with the 
loud pedal down and an impromptu 
bass. Her mother suggested to me that 
Cissy should come in and play to me in 
the evenings sometimes. I did not 
exactly jump at the offer, and Mrs. Bust, 
to remove a possible objection in my 
mind, explained that of course she had 
not intended to leave her daughter 
alone with me; she herself could 
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bring her sewing and chaperon her, 
she said. 

“T am beginning to dread my meals 
because this good woman waits on me. 
I have begged to be allowed to pour out 
my own glass of beer and to reach my 
own salt-cellar. No use. 

“Mrs. Carter, an influential parishioner, 
living at a nice place called The Lawns 
(I haven’t counted how many there are 
of them, but have noticed a few yards of 
grass-plot at the side of the house) said 
to me the other day that she believed I 
was a woman-hater. I had encountered 
fifteen of them at her house and was ina 
desperate mood. IsaidI was. I thought 
I was safe with Mrs. Carter. I’ve met 
each one of that fifteen since and she 
has in every case stopped to say to me, 
‘Oh, I hear you’re a woman-hater !’ 
They all seemed to be mightily pleased. 
It put me in a stupid position. I 
managed to say something civil in every 
case ; but I have a bone to pick with 
Mrs. Carter! She is always poking her 
fun at every one, and wants to know if 
I don’t make an exception in favour of 
Jessica. 

“Jessica ! ! 

“She and I get on together, however. 
So we need ; for she is an ardent worker 
in the parish, and morn and noon and 
dewy eve are she and I thrown together. 
Often, when I think to have an hour to 
myself for reading or writing, she comes 
to my room and sits over the fire with 
me, her petticoats carefully lifted, her 
feet on the fender—I am tempted to 
wish her at Jericho, but she is a good 
Be ts 


“ December sth... . 
“Many thanks for your brilliant sug- 


gestion. Very thoughtful of you. 
Jessica is not in the least that kind of 
woman. She might have been married 
ten years ago if she had liked. She 
told me all about it. The last man 
who married the sister meant to have 
Jessica. 

“T say, there’s a tragedy, Charles ! 
To feel as you do about the woman you 
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want to marry, and to have to go through 
it with another ! 

“She’s a splendid manager and 
organiser, and a devoted worker. She 
told me yesterday that if ever she did 
consent to marry it would have to be her 
father’s curate ; she would neither leave 
the parish nor her father, she said. A 
lot of women would have been embar- 
rassed in saying that, and I can see the 
expression of your face as you read it. 
Spare your gibes. Jessica is miles above 
the ordinary tricks and wiles and falsities 
of women. You'd know it if you saw 
her. A_ stout, strong-looking young 
woman in thick boots and short skirts ; 
a weather-beaten, serviceable being. 

“It must have been for her sterling 
qualities those other men were in love 
with Jessica. All the same, dreadful, 
doubtless, to lose her. 

““T note your news of H—. Ihave cut 
off all relations with that place. People 
there don’t know where I am. Have 
forgotten that I exist, most likely. Do 
not trouble to send me any further 
information. 

“Ah, my dear Charles! If I only 
might do my work for the next world 
after a manly fashion, as other men do 
the work of this! These women won’t 
let me. They are in everything. They 
meddle and mar and make mischief. 
Half of the Fifteen (can you halve 
them ?) are at loggerheads with the 
other half because of words I am 
reported to have said. They quarrel 
with each other, but, heaven help me! 
they won’t quarrel with me. They 
make me perpetual presents, they ask 
me endless questions, they consult me 
in difficulties of their own ingenious 
making and always cropping up. Half 
of them have husbands they might go 
to, children to occupy their time. One 
is at least sixty ! 

“ A girl and her mother have been here 
to see me to-day. Mother indignant, 
girl in floods of tears. Some one of 
the Fifteen had said that the girl was 
‘running after’ me. Me, with my 
thirty-eight years, my fortune of a 
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hundred and fifty a year! Can’t you 
see my blushes on the paper as I write 
it? Had her daughter by look, by 
word, by deed, done anything to deserve 
that cruel slander, the mother wanted 
to know? Then, was I not ashamed 
such things should be said? God 
knows I am ashamed, but what can I 
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do? They are always saying such things 
one of another. How can I stop it? 


“* You must not be so civil to them,’ 
Jessica says. 

“T assure her that without positive 
rudeness I can’t be less civil than I am. 

“¢Then, be rude to them,’ counsels 
Jessica, 


“* Little Cissie Bust found out that 7 was fond of flowers.” 
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“ How can one man, standing alone, 
immersed in rummage sales, parish 
concerts, mothers’ meetings, school teas, 
and other feminine functions, be rude 
to Fifteen women at once? Between 
you and me, I have tried it in my 
desperation in individual cases, and it 
has no effect. I have discovered you 
can’t please a woman better than to 
bully her. 

“*You must marry Jessica,’ Mrs. 
Carter says. ‘ Married to Jessica you 
will find yourself a mere man, a very 
ordinary person.’ 

“*T should want an extraordinary 
nerve to do it,’ I was on the point of 
saying, but remembered in time how 
she had reported me to the Fifteen. 
The pulpit is becoming the only place 
where I can enjoy the luxury of free 
speech. Words spoken in any less 
public place are brought back to me 
distorted past recognition. 

“Heigho! I am always grumbling. 
As a fact, people put themselves out 
in the most flattering manner to be kind 
to me ; I suppose I am as comfortable 
here as I should be in any place after 
H -* 

“Little Cissy Bust found out that I was 
fond of flowers. Since then she pulls 
off a chrysanthemum every morning 
from the plant in her mother’s window 
and lays it beside my plate. Sweet of 
the little thing, but I watch with dismay 
the blooms lessening on the maternal 
plant. The mother is a good sort in 
her way, but as I’ve been working in 
it all day I don’t care to be bothered 
with the tittle-tattle of the parish when 
I come home at night. She is always 
bringing me delicacies off her own 
table. I have to eat them because she 
stops to see me doit. ... 


“ December roth... . 

“ How many afternoon tea-cloths have 
I had given me since I came, Charles ? 
Guess. 

“Nine. I haven’t the smallest use for 
one of them. I never get the chance of 
having tea at home in the afternoon, 
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being always under the obligation to 
eat muffins in this lady’s house or that. 
Jessica came in through wind and rain 
one day and said she’d like to have a 
cup. Here seemed my opportunity. I 
showed her the nine and facetiously 
asked her to choose ; or should I spread 
them all at once? She always has too 
much in hand to stop to jest over trifles ; 
she waived the tea-cloths aside and 
seized her cup off Mrs. Bust’s tray and 
went on talking shop. I don’t want to 
decry Jessica. She’s worth all the rest 
put together. While they gabble she 
does things. If Mrs. Carter (who hates 
the sight of her, by the way) and the 
rest of them would only let us alone ! 

“So the engagement at H is 
broken off! It must be a blow to poor 
Holt, but I never thought him suited to 
her. Who is, I wonder? What a mad- 
ness it was to think that she and I could 
pull together. Imagine that little teas- 
ing, irresponsible child in such a box as 
this, bored to death by these intermin- 
able women! For all her naughtiness 


and her folly she was wiser than I. 
But I am wiser now. 

“Of course, if you hear of any fresh © 
engagements or new freaks of the young 
lady you will let me know at once. 


“Mrs. Bust was insolent about that 
cup of tea. I greatly hope Jessica did 
not notice the way she banged the tray 
down. She said afterwards that no 
single lady should come to a single 
gentleman’s rooms, let alone take a 
meal with him. If there were other 
rooms to be had I would not put up 
with this creature. My dear Charles, 
I’m getting to be in reality what I’ve 
had the credit for being all along—a 
woman-hater. 

“TI go a good bit to Mrs. Carter’s. 
Her house is comfortable, and she is 
an amusing creature. Sees jokes, you 
know, and cheers one up. She teases 
me about my beset condition and tries 
to get me to say things. She calls me 
Job, and the Fifteen my comforters. 
Neither witty nor appropriate, but it 
pleases Mrs. Carter. She says the least 
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I can do is to give the nine donors of 
the nine tea-cloths tea. I frankly told 
her of the difficulty with Bust, who is 
inexorable on the matter of etiquette. 
It will be all right if she comes, Mrs. 
Carter says. She is so set on it I’ve 
had to give in. I’ve asked them. 
They’re coming on Thursday. 

“Oh, my dear old man, how my head 
aches ! 

“Mrs. Carter keeps sending me up 
chickens, jellies, game, and things. She 
says I’ve shrunk three stone since I 
came. It’s love, she says, and I shan’t 
be all right till I’m married to Jessica. 

“What rot women talk ! 

“Can this be true? She declares to 
me that the vicar told her in confidence 
he would soon be losing his daughter 
from his house, if not from his parish. 

“You see the inference. There is not 
another even faintly eligible bachelor in 
the whole charming place (use your own 
epithet in place of the underlined word. 
I should rather like to hear you do it). 

“T said, straight out, she had no 
business to repeat to me what, however 
silly, had been said in her private ear. 
She was quite unimpressed. ‘In such 
a place as this what should we do if 
we did not repeat things ?’ she asked. 

“She told me, as a huge joke, that her 
husband had overheard the servants 
saying she called me by my Christian 
name! Carter went to her for an ex- 
planation. No doubt she had chosen to 
call me ‘Job,’ or some nonsense of the 
kind when the servants were in the 
room. She’s delighted, and says Carter 
was quite annoyed. 

“He’s about the only Man in the 
woman-ridden place ; after this I shall 
be ashamed to look him in the face. 

“When Mrs. Bust was taking away 
my supper to-night she requested me 
not in future to speak to her daughter 
as ‘Cissy.’ It was so very marked. I 
was not in the mood to receive the 
rebuff calmly, and she simmered down. 
Young girls got such strange ideas in 
their heads, she said. It was better not 
to be foo familiar ! 
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“Poor little Cissy, aged sixteen, and 
her flower on my plate! I’ve had a 
certain pleasure in that unfailing mark 
of a little girl’s goodwill ; but to receive 
a flower from Miss Bust! I shall hurl 


it into the coc’-box in the morning. . . . 


‘is 
january 2, 1I902..... 


“You harp a great deal on one string, 
old man. I know you mean it kindly, I 
know you'd like to see things put right 
for me in that quarter, but do believe 
I've had enough. I don’t pretend—to 
you—it was a pleasant experience. I 
won’t deny it was a nasty knock—but 
it’s over, and Richard’s himself again. 

“You ask about the tea. Oh, well, 
there was no tea. At the last minute 
Mrs. Bust refused to make tea for Mrs. 
Carter. To the other nine she did not 
actively object—safety in numbers, I 
suppose—but Mrs. Carter, it seems, had 
asked her during the progress of my 
last cold if she had neglected to air the 
sheets for my room. Such impertinence 
from any woman no lady could suffer, 
Mrs. Bust informed me. Into her house 
Mrs. Carter shall never set foot again. 
Seeing that I had laid in the cakes and 
sweeties and rubbish for the tea she 
suggested that she herself and Cissy 
should be of the company. In that case 
the most particular, she assured me, 
would have nothing to get hold of. I 
scrupled not to make plain to her that 
her plan did not commend itself to me. 

“ Mrs. Carter is delighted, and tells the 
story, with additions, everywhere. She 
asked the nine to her own house and I 
had to show up. Carter was to have 
come home but of course he didn’t. 
Small blame to him. By the way, he 
has become positively uncivil to me 
lately. In my hearing, the other night, 
he said something about the clergy ‘for 
ever smothered with women’s petticoats, 
and with their feet under better men’s 
tables.’ I have liked Carter hitherto, 
and shall have it out with him when I 
get the chance. 

“You see, Charles, that girl fooled me 
thoroughly. I thought she liked me. 
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You thought it yourself ; you said so. I 
thought she meant me to know she 
liked. She is so young, so pretty, so 
rich in everything the world holds of 
value. If I had not fancied encourage- 
ment I never should have made the 
attempt. To come down such a crusher! 
Perhaps what you say is right. She may 
seem to think kindly of me now, she may 
even have spoken to your sister of the 
episode as you say; but let me put 
myself in the same place again and the 
same thing would happen. I’m not 
blaming her. God knows I don’t blame 
her. I blame myself for being a blind 
ass. I hope she'll be happy, poor little 
girl. I want her to be. With all her 
irresponsibleness and her outside naugh- 
tiness and frivolity, her carelessness of 
men’s feelings, her nonsense and her 
teasing, pretty ways, I know that she is 
good at heart, sound, and sane and 
sweet. I want her to be happy! 
“There is a girl among my Fifteen— 
she is quite young and has to be protected 
against herself. She has haunted me. 


When I got home she would be lurking 
in the dark of the road, when I went out 
I met her coming round the corner. 
Notes in her childish scrawl have fallen 
on me, thick as autumn leaves yak 
have had to see her mother at length. 
Mother, for my pains, told me roundly I 


was nota gentleman. I declare to you 
she abused me like a_ pickpocket, 
Charles. 

“ But this silly child had the excuse of 
youth. There is another of nearly three 
times her age to whom I had thought it 
safe to be civil. Well, it wasn’t. She 
pursued me even within my own strong- 
hold, the pulpit. In a moment’s weak- 
ness I had owned to her that I liked 
violets—pah! Iam sick of the scent of 
them now. On Sunday morning I found 
a bunch of them, done up after a well- 
known fashion, with dried maiden-hair 
as a background, laid beside the pulpit 
cushion. I had good reason to know 
from whence it came. I said to her 
when she waylaid me on my homeward 
course that the woman who cleaned the 
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church would have to be reprimanded. 
She had let fall a bunch of flowers from 
her frowsy dress upon the pulpit desk 
and had left them there. An unpardon- 
able piece of negligence. 

“*T thought you liked violets?’ the 
foolish old woman said, looking ashamed ; 
and I told her hardily that I loathed the 
sight of them and hoped never to look 
upon one again. 

“ This all seems only laughable to you. 
I can hear you snigger over it—and me! 
Laugh at me, but don’t hate me as I do 
myself. A man nearing forty years of 
age, not particularly anything—either 
clever, or eloquent, or good-looking, or 
attractive. Don’t I know it all? I can’t 
write of it ; 

“And yet this one thing more I must 
tell you before I close. 

“As I parted from the sensible, self- 
respecting, self-contained Jessica the 
other day—I protest to you my reliance 
on her womanly dignity and. sturdy 
reasonableness has been to me as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land— 
I ran against her father, the old vicar. 
He put his hand on my shoulder, and 
looked at me with a kind of playful 
reproof in the face: 

“* Ah, how long is this shilly-shallying 
to go on ?’ he asked. 

“... I broke off there to see Mrs. 
Carter. It has hitherto been a relief to 
see her. The only laughing I’ve done 
since I’ve been here has been with her. 
She did not laugh to-day. She came to 
me because she had no other friend, she 
said. She could not trust the gabbling 
woman-kind. Her husband had changed 
to her. He had become all at once 
unreasonable and unkind. He had told 
her that he did not trust her. He would 
no longer allow her to go to church, he 
had forbidden her to receive me again 
in his house. 

“In utter bewilderment I could only 
ask her why. And then she burst into 
tears, and then—then there was another 
scene. 

“Mrs. Bust was no doubt listening at 
the door. At any rate she burst in upon 
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us. I, for my part, was not sorry, 
but poor Mrs. Carter! Poor? Fool, 
idiot ! 

“She is forty years of age, her husband 
is a decent, honourable sort of fellow 
who worships her ; 

“That finishes the Carter friendship. 

“Tf it were not for Jessica—good, 
matter-of-fact, reliable Jessica, welcome 
contrast to these hysterical, half-mad 
women, who laugh at and despise her— 
where should I be, Charles? ... 


“ February ist... . 


“You have been a true friend to me 
and to her. I shall see-you soon (D.V.), 
and then no doubt I shall say—nothing. 
But you will remember that I am grate- 
ful to you to the last drop of my heart’s 
blood—and so is she. 

“Now as for B. ... The finish has 
come ; it came to-day. Let us sing and 
give thanks with the best member that 
we have! All the same, the end has 
been a shock, and I wish it had come in 
some other way. 

“She came in here at eleven this 
morning. You know who—Jessica. I 
thought she came to talk over last night’s 
concert. It was a failure. The room 
was as empty as the church has been of 
late. Those—women (my cloth prohibits 
me from supplying the adjective, Charles. 
I leave it with satisfaction in your hands) 
with their gabble have robbed me of my 
last shred of character. I assure you I 
am regarded as a libertine in the place— 
a professional breaker of hearts, a Don 
Juan bragging of my conquests! Each 
of those Fifteen has her own tale to tell 
of her own wrongs and of my deceit. 
They hold indignation meetings in Mrs. 
Carters house. I shouldn’t care the 
value of one of their hairpins, but one 
does not like to see the church empty, 
and it is not agreeable, having gone to 
the bother of getting up a concert, to 
sing to empty benches. It was not, 
however, to talk over the concert she 
had come. 

“She had come to tell me she thought 
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it would be better for us thoroughly to 
understand each other. I said I thought 
we had done so from the first. She told 
me she hoped'so, but that we were going 
to speak out plainly now. She despised 
the underhand methods of other women, 
she said, and when she wanted to know 
a thing she went to the person capable 
of giving an answer and asked a direct 
question. 

“Then she asked me, ‘ Did I mean to 
make her an offer of marriage ?’ 

“In so many words she asked me, and 
never flinched. 

“And I didn’t flinch. 
nant, so outraged ! 

“*No!? I said. 

“T hope I did not shout the word, but 
the room seemed to echo with it, 
somehow. 

“You mean that?’ she asked; and 
I said that I meant it fervently. 

“She got up and went to the door. 
There she waited, her hands in her coat 
pockets, staring at the door. ‘Of course 
you know that you have behaved dis- 
gracefully ?’ she said. ‘I should never 
have trusted myself so much in your 
society but that I believed you to be.an 
honourable man. I find you are not. 
If my father were younger he would 
punish you as you deserve. As it is 


I was so indig- 


“As it is, thank goodness, she went. 
Where’s the good of bothering you with 
more of her invective ? 

“ And I am going; to make room 
for another curate; another confirmed 
bachelor. 

“She did not spare me, of course. 
Among other agreeable things she said 
that I was a heartless Brute, and she 
hoped I should get what I deserved. 

“T shall get a lot more than I deserve, 
between you and me, Charles. For, 
thanks to you and your pegging away, I 
wrote and asked little Mary once again 
if she would have me. 

“And a letter has come from her 
this very morning to say that she 
will... .” 











LONDON’S ACTOR-MANAGERS. 


By SIDNEY DARK. 


N this country, outside the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Charles Frohman, 
which have ranged from the sickly 
sentimentality of “The Christian” to 
the dull stupidity of “ The Girl from Up 
There,” and to some extent of Mr. 
Frank Curzon, who is a_ potentiality 
whose possibilities one cannot yet gauge, 
serious drama is practically in the hands 
of a little body of gentlemen who com- 
bine the functions of Manager of the 
theatre and chief actor in the play. 
With a very 
greatadmira- 
tion for their 
many talents 
—an admira- 
tion, by the 
way, which 
it is the pur- 
pose of this 
article to ex- 
press—lI 
have always 
regarded not 
the existence 
but the uni- 
versality . of 
the actor- 
manager as 
an extreme 
theatrical 
evil. It is 
quite obvious 
that with the 
best inten- 
tions in the 
world, in 
ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 
March, 1902. 
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the Manager in choosing the play for 
production will remember his own 
idiosyncrasies as a player and be 
strongly prejudiced in favour of a drama 
with a part in which he feels he is likely 
to make a conspicuous success. At the 
same time, it is worth remembering that 
most of the greatest plays have star 
parts. Hamlet usually satisfies the 
desires of the most ambitious. But the 
real evil is that the existence of the 
actor-manager compels the dramatist 
to write to 
order. He 
must make 
his garment 
to fit a cer- 
tain figure, 
and this must 
obviously 
have a dead- 
ening or at 
least a limit- 
ing effect on 
the writer’s 
inspiration. 
In drama 
considered 
as an art, the 
dramatist 
must be the 
most impor- 
tant person. 
He must be 
the fountain- 
head, while 
the actor is 
the conduit 
which carries 
his ideas to 
NN 
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the audience. It is, I believe, utterly 
impossible to have really virile drama 
in a theatre where the actor is the 


my business here is concerned with the 
present and not the future. 
The London actor-managers are, as | 
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controlling force. Putting the cart be- 
fore the horse is an amiable and useful 
eccentricity compared with putting the 
actor before the dramatist. 

All this is of course not in the least 
germane to the subject of my article, 
and it must be taken as a recrudescence 
of the quality I have inherited from a 
certain ancestor of mine, a somewhat 
eminent dissenting parson, of using 
every opportunity to point a moral if 
not to adorn a tale. I may, however, 
add one further reflection, which is 
that judging from the paucity of young 
actors with any conspicuous ability, 
after the present generation the actor- 
manager system will die of its own 
inanition. But that is a prophecy, aid 


have said, a small and select 
body. Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, the doyen 
of his tribe, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, Mr. George Alexander, 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier, and, though his appear- 
ances are intermittent, Mr. 
John Hare. To these should 
be added Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
dal, Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. 
Fred Terry, and the actress- 
manageresses Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and Mrs. Langtry. 

Sir Henry Irving is a great 
actor, but I never think that 
from any point of view he 
can properly be regarded as 
a great manager. His greatest 
sin is that he has hardly ever 
produced a modern play with 
the smallest claim to be con- 
sidered a work of art. It is 
curious that a man with Sir 
Henry’s obviously intelligent 
appreciation of the beauties 
of Shakespeare should have 
been content with the fustian 
of W. G. Wills, whose 
“Faust” was an infinitely greater 
burlesque on one of the few world 
stories than the Gaiety version. There 
never was a greater example of artistic 
degradation in the mind of a man 
who is obviously a critic but who is 
also an actor with an eye for a good 
part. Of his other original plays, 
Tennyson’s were of course not plays at 
all, and Dr. Conan Doyle’s one-act 
“Story of Waterloo” is the only one 
which remains very much in one’s 
memory. As an actor, Sir Henry Irving 
has great qualities. Like every one else 
trained in the admirable school of the 
stock company, he knows the technical 
side of his profession. Unlike the 
modern young lady and gentleman who 
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strut their little hour upon the stage— 
and bore their audiences insufferably 
while doing it—he has, with the reserva- 
tion that his elocution is original and 
annoying, a supreme knowledge of the 
niceties of acting which are so easy and 
so obvious that not one per cent. of 
English actors have the least idea what 
they mean. This perhaps is a minor 
point, but even a Raphael has to learn 
to mix his colours. On broader lines, 
Sir Henry is possessed of a supreme 
poetical imagination which allows him 
to grasp the inner meaning of great 
creations from the brains of great poets, 
and to elucidate that meaning to the less 
clairvoyant persons who sit in his stalls 
and gallery. The actor’s business, it 
seems to me, is to annotate 
the dramatist, to add foot- 
notes and explanations to his 
more obscure passages, and 
to enable the audience to 
grasp his whole meaning. 
And this Sir Henry Irving 
has succeeded in doing with, 
as I have said, the greatest 
dramatic creations. 

The one quality which Mr. 
Wyndham _ possesses__ that 
makes him unique among 
artists—for, be it said, Mr. 
Wyndham is a very great 
artist—is a highly developed 
business acumen. In_ the 
history of his long manage- 
ment, which extends con- 
siderably over a quarter of 
a century, the percentage of 
failures is ridiculously small. 
He has always seemed to 
know exactly the kind of 
dramatic production which 
the public required at a 
certain time. For years he 
crammed the Criterion 
Theatre with Palais Royal 
farces, a form of entertainment 
which to me is the last word 
of dreary dulness, but which was 
without doubt eminently to the taste, 
even in the form approved by that 
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remarkable person, the Dramatic Cen- 
sor, to those strange medizvalists who 
lived in the ’Seventies and ’Eighties. 
At exactly the right moment he 
abandoned the adventures of the 
peccant husband for the orgy of senti- 
mentality in “ David Garrick,” and again 
at exactly the right moment he com- 
menced the assumption of the middle- 
aged man of the world with infinite 
knowledge of evil and infinite pity for 
the evil-doer with which his later fame 
is associated. Here it may properly 
be remarked that a proof of Mr. 
Wyndham’s greatness as an actor is that 
though he has played this gentleman in 
half a dozen different dramas there is 
always something essentially individual 
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in every one of his _personations. 


Charles Wyndham was bred for a 
doctor, and there is a very great deal of 
NN2 
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Harley Street in his character. A man’s 
qualities are derived partly from original 
tendencies born with him, and possibly 
—for who am I that I should dogma- 
tise ?— inherited from his forefathers, 
and secondly from prejudices derived 
from his early environment. Imagine 


an essential artist, any artist that you 
like to think of, born in a professional 
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family, acquiring the shrewdness char- 
acteristic of an English doctor and bred 
in a medical school, and you have 
Charles Wyndham. Mr. Wyndham has 
been called the English Coquelin. 
There is not very much meaning as a 
rule in these comparisons, but the 
English actor can without hesitation 
bear comparison with any of his foreign 
confréres in his knowledge of his craft 
and his supreme ability to get the last 
ounce of meaning out of every line of 
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his dialogue. Mr. Wyndham is a great 
comedian—the greatest of his genera- 
tion—and that is a good deal better than 
being a third-rate Hamlet. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree is so interesting 
and varied a personality that it would be 
easy to fill the whole of this article with 
him alone. Striking individuality is 
perhaps above all things the possession 
of the real artist—as well as 
of a great many other people 
—and striking individuality 
Mr. Tree certainly possesses, 
His is certainly the eccen- 
tricity of genius, but with the 
eccentricity there is always 
the genius. In a great many 
men the amount of the former 
compensates for the absence 
of the latter. I suppose, 
though I confess I feel by no 
means sure on the point, that 
the greatest player is he who 
is able to interpret the most 
widely divergent characters, 
and to personate creations in 
every vein and of every order, 
who is able as readily and 
successfully to play upon the 
feelings of his audience for 
laughter as for tears. As I 
say, I feel by no means certain 
that if one comes to com- 
parison the really great work 
is not always done by the 
person with a narrow and 
defined speciality, but if it be 
true, Mr. Tree stands pre- 
eminent not only amongst his 
own nation but amongst the 
contemporary actors of the world. | 
know no player whose range is so extra- 
ordinary or whose versatility is so 
unbounded. Remember that Tree made 
his first striking success in Mr. Penley’s 
part in “ The Private Secretary,” that he 
built up his reputation in such melo- 
dramatic characters as Demetrius in 
“The Red Lamp,” and that his two 
latest conspicuous successes have been 
Malvolio—one of the half-dozen perfect 
personations I have ever seen—and 
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Herod, which demanded from him the 
expression of unreserved tragedy. Mr. 
Tree once said to me, in talking of his 
career, “I have never had a line of 
business,” and that is certainly the key- 
note of his work. I daresay it is 
nothing more than a mere personal 
preference, but to me his Malvolio is 
infinitely his most satisfying perform- 
ance. In recent times there 
have been three great Shake- 
spearian performances by 
English actors: Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s Hamlet, Mr. 
Lewis Waller’s Henry V., and 
Mr. Tree’s Malvolio ; and the 
fact that Mr. Tree succeeded 
so far with Olivia’s love-sick 
steward, and, as it seems to 
me, failed so utterly with 
Hamlet, is a very fair criterion 
of his particular powers and 
limitations. Mr. Tree pos- 
sesses imagination, powerful, 
bizarre, and individual, but 
his nature does not appear 
to have the ultra-poetical side 
which would enable him to 
understand the more subtle 
creations of a poet’s brain. 
After the production of 
“ Herod,” a writer in the 
Paris Temps, in an extremely 
eulogistic article on the 
English actor, called him the 
English Mounet-Sully. The 
compliment was a very great 
one, for your French critic 
has never been able to recog- 
nise that any good thing could 
come out of Nazareth. Atthe same time 
it seems to me that the comparison is a 
bad one, for while Mr. Tree, as is ex- 
emplified in his Herod, has a measure 
of the breadth and dignity so charac- 
teristic of Mounet-Sully, his strongest 
side is the peculiar out-of-the-way 
diablerie which pushes itself, almost 
against the actor’s will, into every one of 
his creations, and which when applied 
to a part exactly in the actor’s genre, 
such as Malvolio or Svengali or the Duke 
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of Guisebury or King John, makes a 
great creation greater, and breathes the 
breath of life into the dry bones of melo- 
drama. My admiration for Mr. Tree 
is so sincere that I am always nervous 
when criticising him of seeming to make 
it appear that his powers are less than 
they really are. This can at least be 
said, that every performance of his 
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would in any other man be a great 
success, and that the reason for the 
greater success of one than the other is 


-so difficult to define accurately that one 


is in danger of exaggerating the few 
limitations and in underpainting the 
real artistic powers. 

As a manager, Mr. Tree’s greatest 
service to the English stage has been 
the production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
“Herod.” For the first time since the 
death of Shakespeare, an original drama 
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has been produced which is really a 
workmanlike stage play, and at the same 


time genuine poetry. Tennyson’s plays 
were essentially undramatic, while the 
dramas of Sheridan Knowles and his 
pinchbeck imitators have long ago been 
banished to the limbo from which such 
tiresome bombast should never have 
emerged. The production of “ Herod” 
will mark a new epoch in the history of 
the English theatre, and just as Tom 
Hood has engraved on his tombstone, 
“He wrote ‘The Song of the Shirt,” 
so Mr. Tree can ask for no better epitaph 
than “He produced ‘Herod.’” Mr. 
Tree himself is a most delightful and 
fascinating personality. He has all the 
limitations and idiosyncrasies of the 
man who is essentially an artist. His 
speeches are so delightfully indiscreet, 
his rage so tempestuously sincere, and 
his return to reason so characteristically 
speedy. He is the best man in. the 


world to have controversies 
with, for he shakes hands 
with you at the commence- 
ment, bangs away till he has 
no wind left and you have 
less, shakes hands again, and 
you are the best possible 
friends after the accepted 
manner of the English prize 
ring and the French duello. 
Altogether a great man, both 
as manager and as actor, a 
man who is leaving a very 
deep mark in the history of 
his art. 

It would be difficult to 
imagine a man more essenti 
ally different from Mr. Tree 
than Mr. George Alexander. 
Mr. Tree is not at all English, 
is unexpected, is a mass of 
eccentricity and _ contradic- 
tions. Mr. Alexander is very 
British, very well-bred, very 
dignified, a living monument 
of comme-il-faut. He is the 
best juvenile the stage has 
known for many a year, and 
we who have suffered from 
so many juvenile gentlemen, whose love- 
making would madden a dairymaid, know 
what a great tribute it is to an actor’s 
skill to say that he built his reputation 
on his abilities for stage love-making. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. George Alexan- 
der is a far better actor in every respect 
than is at all generally recognised. I do 
not for a moment think that he is 
capable of playing parts which demand 
the greatest powers of an actor, but he 
is wise enough never to put himself to 
too severe a test. At the same time, it 
is difficult to think of a single part Mr. 
Alexander has played in which he was 
not at least good, and very often excel- 
lent. The characteristic, however, of 
his management of the St. James’s 
Theatre is that of all actor-managers he 
has troubled himself least about star 
parts. Mr. Frohman once said that it 


‘was impossible for him to get his leading 


actors in America to play the parts 
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created in London by Mr. Alexander. 
Remember George Alexander produced 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and 
began the ten years of virility in English 
drama which seem unhappily almost 
to have come to an end. His courage 
and his appreciation of great works were 
equal, for Mr. Pinero’s play saw the 
light at a time when the blasting ban of 
the young lady of fifteen was the 
greatest power in the English playhouse, 
and when every newspaper writer fol- 
lowed the riotous imagination of Mr. 
Clement Scott in reading into the 
absolute Puritanism of Ibsen orgies of 
viciousness which would have appalled 
the favourite dramatists of Charles IL., 
or Napoleon III. Turn back to the 
newspapers of ten years ago and read 
the opinions of gentlemen, who were 
presumably outside lunatic asylums, on 
“The Doll’s House,” and’ you will get 
some idea of the atmosphere of play- 
going London into which Mr. 

Alexander and Mr. Pinero 

launched “The Second Mrs. 


Tanqueray ” thunderbolt. The 


play was a huge success, 
mainly because Mr. Pinero 
was not a Norwegian, and 
had written farces for the 
Court and sentimental drama 
for the Kendals. But the 
courage of the manager was 
none the less, and if there is 
any intellectual life in the 
English drama which was 
not there in the pre-Tan- 
queray period, it is largely 
owing to the managerial 
policy of the St. James’s 
manager. After Mr. Pinero 
came Mrs. Craigie, Mr. Henry 
James, Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
and so on. Mr. Phillips, of 
course, got his first commis- 
sion from Mr. Alexander, 
and all through his managerial 
career he has had the obvious 
desire to secure the best pos- 
sible work and the critical 
faculty to be able to know 
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the good when he saw it. 
of course, say that he has made no 
mistakes, or that he has not pro- 
duced plays with little or no merit, 
but the desire for the good has always 
been conspicuously present, and that 
after all is the great thing. I am afraid 
that I have regarded Mr. Alexander's 
offer to the Playgoers’ Club as a some- 
what unkind, practical joke played on 
the excellent gentlemen who form the 
committee of that body, but at least he 
is spending time and money in carrying 
out his promise ; and who knows but that 
when Miss Syrett’s play is produced, 
Mr. Alexander may be making another 
valuable contribution to the history of 
the stage ? 

The Haymarket Theatre is one of the 
few London Houses that has in itself a 
public. There have hardly ever been any 
failures in this famous playhouse, and in 
recent years its fortunate lessees have 


I do not, 
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seen their bank balances steadily increas- 
ing. But it may be safely asserted that 
none of its previous tenants have been 
more fortunate than Messrs. Maude and 
Harrison, who since they entered into 
management have followed success with 
success, and have only produced one 
play which even approached financial 
failure. Mr. Cyril Maude as an actor 
has probably yet to do his best work. 
He is possessed of three invaluable 
qualities : great knowledge of his craft, 
abnormal industry, and obvious intelli- 
gence. A masterly little character study 
such as his Lord Bapchild in Mr. Jones’s 
“Manoeuvres of Jane,” was not arrived 
at by a stroke of inspiration, but was the 
result of an infinite number of observa- 
tions of similar characters in real life 
dovetailed together after much thought 
and many experiments. That is the 
actor’s method. His personality is a 
singularly sweet and attractive one, 
which perhaps accounts for his success 
as the Rev. Gavin Dishart in “ The Little 
Minister.” Mr. Maude, without Mr. 
Tree’s whirlwind genius, shares a good 
deal of his versatility. One remembers 
his masterly creation of old men in “ The 
New Woman,” “Sowing the Wind,” 
and particularly as Sir Peter Teazle ; 
while to turn to sentimental parts, 
his Binks in Captain Marshall’s Robert- 
sonian comedy, “The Second in Com- 
mand,” is really a faultless piece of what 
used to be called legitimate acting. 
The business acumen of Mr. Frederick 
Harrison does not allow the Haymarket 
management to experiment with plays 
whose artistic value is in excess of their 
box-office possibilities ; but the average 
is kept fairly high, and if the time arrives 
when Mr. Maude is asked to create a 
part in a really great drama, it will go 
hard with him if he does not live up to 
his reputation and satisfy his critics. 
Charles Hawtrey is the public school 
man turned actor. The product of the 
English public schools has certain un- 
mistakable qualities which he never 
loses, even if fate leads him to a mining 
camp in Montana or to the dickey of a 
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London hansom. He is not an enthusi- 
astic gentleman, not easily moved or 
prone to do anything which would 
damage the set of his coat or the bow 
of his tie. Sangfroid is his pose. His 
virtues and his vices are moderate and 
wellbred, and his general attitude to life 
a rather tolerant and amused scepticism. 
All this is Charles Hawtrey, an admir- 
able actor, who has learned the rare 
lesson of being able to stand still on the 
stage and to breathe his own calm 
attractive individuality into every one of 
his parts. When his friends tell you 
that when he eats and drinks he likes to 
eat and drink of the best, when he reads 
he wants the best, wherever he goes the 
best is always the end and aim of his 
journeys, you are quite inclined to believe 
it, even if your acquaintance with him is 
only in his wig-paste and across the 
footlights. The quaint and amusing 
thing is that Charles Hawtrey, whose 
club following is far greater than that of 
any other living actor, and who is prob- 
ably more intolerant of familiarity than 
any other person I have ever met, is 
always affectionately called “Charlie” 
in the Gallery, which is one of the 
vagaries of life which even the wisest of 
us cannot explain. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier is a comedian 
onalargescale. In fact, he is altogether 
on a large scale. He isa big man, with 
a big man’s virtues and a big man’s 
irritating vices. You can imagine him 
living a hundred years ago, and having a 
rare good time as a fox-hunting, port- 
wine-drinking squire, and he would 
probably make an immense fortune if he 
went on to the music-hall stage with 
top-boots and a riding-crop, and warbled 
ditties of the manifold virtues of the 
Fine Old English Gentleman. At the 
same time, he is an actor who has 
discovered an original method of playing 
comedy, which is as successful as it is 
individual. I do not by any means 
regard Mr. Bourchier as an actor with a 
very wide range, but I do unhesitatingly 
say that in parts, such as for example 
Jim Brogden in “ Wheels Within 
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Wheels,” it would. be 
conceive a performance 
perfect after its manner. As a manager 
Mr. Bourchier, as his short record 
testifies, has been quite anxious to get 
hold of the best possible plays and to 
cast them in the most efficient manner. 
As a man, he barks much worse than he 
bites, and while he often suggests a 
cyclone the sun is usually shining behind 
the clouds. 

Mr. John 
Hare, who 
has once 
again be- 
come a Lon- 
don manager, 
has areputa- 
tion so firmly 
built upon a 
rock that 
eventhe most 
juvenile critic 
will assail it 
in vain. I 
regret that I 
cannot truth- 
fully, as is 
customary in 
writing of 
Mr. Hare, 
recall the 
wonderful 
night—it is 
always, by the 
way, called 
a wonderful 
night—when 
the Bancrofts 
produced 
“ Society ” 


impossible to 
more entirely 


in the Tottenham Court 
Road, and Mr. Hare startled the town 
—I believe I am using the right phrase 


—by his performance of the senile 
Lord Ptarmigan. Still, I have seen him 
in “The Profligate,” in “A Pair of 
Spectacles,” as the Duke of St. Olpherts 
in “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” and 
as that most objectionable and ridiculous 
old gentleman, “The Gay Lord Quex.” 
And I am quite prepared to join in the 
chorus of praise which has been sung 
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at the shrine of Mr. Hare for the last 
twenty years, and agree that as an actor 
he is always accomplished, forcible, and 
finished, both in the understanding of 
his author and his realisation of his part. 
Mr. Hare is a sound actor. Somehow 
or other, he never moves me, never 
perhaps quite holds me, but that may 
be the fault of my limitations, and the 
fact that I belong to a generation that 
knows not 
the Joseph of 
Tottenham 
Court Road. 

All that I 
have said 
about Mr. 
Hare is true 
of my feeling 
towards Mrs. 
Kendal. I 
remember a 
comedy 
which = ap- 
peareda year 
or two ago 
in which one 
gentleman 
was recapitu- 
lating the 
vices of a 
certain lady 
to one of his 
friends. After 
each part of 
the catalogue 
the friend re- 
plied, “ Quite 
so, but she 
never bores 
me.” Now I can recognise the infinite 
knowledge of the stage possessed by Mrs. 
Kendal. Technically, she seems to me 
t» be infinitely superior to any other 
player, man or woman, on the British 
stage. She knows every trick, every 
artifice, every device ; at the same time 
her power of expressing pathos is 
absolutely unrivalled. I can think of no 
actress who could have approached her 
performance in “The Likeness of the 
Night.” Still I grieve that, with all 
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this, there is something in her method 
that is a source of constant irritation to 
me atevery performance. Itis probably, 
I think, the over-exaggeration of facial 
expression, gesture, and voice, which 
was the evil of the school in which 
Mrs. Kendal was bred, and which the 
modern stage has lost in company with 
many good things which belonged to a 
previous generation of actors. 

Mrs. Kendal is the perfect professional. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell is the amateur 
genius, Alone among the women on our 
stage, she has the sacred fire which 
belongs to the great artists. Initially she 
startsfrom muchthe same point of vantage 
as Bernhardt or Dusé, but unlike them 
she has never quite learned her craft, and 
one never sees her play without infinite 
regret that there is insufficient technical 
knowledge to convey to her audience 
the greatness that isin her. She is like 
a blind, or half-blind, Raphael fumbling 
with his colours. The consequence is 


that there is an unnecessary similarity 
about all her performances, and an 


inability to give the author his proper 
measure. Her own personality obtrudes 
itself, not because the actress lacks the 
intelligence to understand the most 
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minute idiosyncrasies of her character, 
but because she has insufficient technique 
to keep her personality behind her 
author and let the audience imagine 
they are seeing his creations, even if 
four-fifths of what they really do see is 
in essence the actress herself. So much 
for carking. But after all, it is sufficient 
to remember that she has given us Paula 
Tanqueray, Agnes Ebbsmith, a wonder- 
ful Juliet, Magda, Melisande, and who 
of her contemporaries has done as 
much ? 

Space—and not inclination—compels 
me to limit the other ladies and gentle 
men who come into my category to a 
paragraph. Miss Julia Neilson, the 
incarnation of beautiful womanhood, in 
whom comeliness of form is equalled by 
virility of intelligence, Mr. Fred Terry, a 
happy combination of the virtue of the 
older and the later school of acting, and 
Mrs. Langtry, who has given London 
one of its most beautiful playhouses, and 
who, in every one of her own perform- 
ances, shows steady improvement in her 
knowledge of her art; and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, the accomplished romantic 
actor, whose selection of plays is un- 
happily too often unfortunate. 








ROBERT BRAITHWAITE. 


By C. A. BARLOW-MASSICKS. 





ss TELLS thee, Robert Braithwaite, 
thou art a girt jealous fool, and it’s 
main sorry I be as I war fool enough to 
wed thee.” And the pretty young wife 
drew herself erect, planted her arms 
akimbo, and looked full at her husband 
with scornful blue eyes. But he re- 
turned her glance with one so grave, 
that the defiant eyes were lowered. 
“It’s not ‘jealousy, lassie,’ he pro- 
tested gently ; “ it’s nobbut love for thee, 
me own bonny Nancy. I canna bide to 


see thee make so free wih a man as is 
nay thy husband.” 
“And what is that but jealousy ?” 


demanded she, pouting her lips. “Thou 
hast been jealous o’ Ben Casson. oa thy 
days—na, thou canna deny it!” She 
gave her head a saucy toss, then added, 
““Mebbys thou hadst best gang to Ben 
hissel and tell him as he munnet speak 
to the woman as is thy wife.” 

A dull red crept slowly into Braith- 
waite’s sunburnt face. 

“ Doest thou think I’ll make thee the 
talk o’ t’ country side?” he questioned, 
sternly. “ Doest thou think I’ll let on 
to any man as I canna trust me wife? 
Nay, lassie,” with a sudden caressing 
sweetness in his voice, “it'll have to be 
summat verra bad afoor I does that—and 
I canna think as ever t’ day’ll come!” 

Nancy gave an uneasy laugh and 
turned her back upon him, pretending 
to busy herself with some trifle. The 
man watched her half absently, then 
stepped to her side and laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“What for didst thou wed me?” he 
asked. She shook off his grasp. 

“ Cause thou wert for ever a-pesterin’ 


on me,” she retorted, with a shrug of 
her shapely shoulders. 

The man winced as though she had 
struck him. 

“For nowt else, Nancy ?” he pleaded. 
“ Not ’cause thou loved me ?” 

He waited eagerly for her reply. She 
hesitated an instant, then lifted her blue 
eyes to his anxious ones with no answer- 
ing love in their depths, but only a smile 
of gratified vanity. 

“There were so many as I had to 
love |!” she answered, lightly. 

The man’s face darkened. 

“If I had knowed,” he said, huskily— 
“if I had knowed, as how it war not f r 
love of me that thou wed me, but nob- 
but ’cause I war for ever a-pesterin’ on 
thee, me tongue should have rotted in 
me mouth afooar it had spowken t’ 
words |” 

The girl made an impulsive gesture 
as though to interrupt him, but without 
heeding it, the man continued, with ever 
rising anger— 

“ And it’s a hell thou hast made o’ 
me life! Why didst thou wed me, if 
thou loved yon good-for-nowt, Ben 
Casson! Is he ever fra t’ door-step an’ 
I be gangawa? Answer me that, Nancy 
Braithwaite? Shame on thee, woman! 
Shame on thee to wreck an honest 
man’s life! And thou me laal Robbie’s 
mudder——!” 

“Fadder, thou munnet make dear 
mammy cry,” lisped a childish voice, 
while a pair of large blue eyes—the 
image of the ones now drowned in tears 
—looked reproachfully up at him. 

The child had slipped in from the 
garden and stood an unobserved and 
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dismayed spectator of the scene. Robert 
stooped and caught him up in his arms, 
holding him tightly. 

“My own Robbie—me laal laddie!” 
he whispered, the passion dying out of 
his face. With the child held close in 
his arms he turned abruptly away from 
his wife. She raised her head and 
watched the pair. The little fellow 
had put his arms round his father’s 
neck, and his golden curls mingled with 
the man’s dark ones. 

“ Aye,” she said aloud, with great 
bitterness in her voice, “it’s not me as 
thou loves but him. Never tell me 
again thou loves me, Robert Braith- 
waite, for I'll not believe thee! It’s not 
me, it’s him.” 

Robert glanced across at her from 
over the boy’s head, and his eyes rested 
upon her for an instant; then he put 
down the child and came across to 
where she sat. 

“ Nay, lassie,” he whispered, tenderly, 
“thou munnet say that! I love him, 
’cause he’s a bit o’ thee. Gih me a kiss 
—just yan—for I love thee!” 

But Nancy would not be mollified. 
She repulsed him petulantly, in childish 
passion. 

“Nay, thou canst keep thy kisses for 
thy laal Robbie!” she cried. 

An angry light gleamed in Robert’s 
eyes. His lips parted as though to give 
vent to some bitter thing, but he merely 
sighed. Meanwhile the little lad stood 
and gazed, with wide eyes of per- 
plexity, from one parent to the other. 
Now he trotted to his mother’s side and 
plucked her dress. 

“ Dear mammy !” he said. 

“ Awa’ wih thee!” snapped Nancy, 
pulling her dress from the grasp of the 
chubby fingers. Robert gave a short 
laugh and snatched the child to him, 
covering his face with kisses, and with 
him in his arms strode to the cottage door. 

“Me laal laddie mun be varra good 
while daddie is awa’,”’ Nancy heard 
him say, in his deep musical voice. 
“ Mudder is no verra weel, and Robbie 
munnet tease her.” 
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“ Mudder war varra weel last neeght 
afooar thou wert heaam, fadder,” replied 
the child, in his clear treble. ‘“ She war 
laughin’ wih Ben, and he gih me some 
sweeties—sec lovely sweeties, fadder— 
and he axt mudder, would she no gih 
him a kiss for bringin’ her laddie sec 
sweeties.” 

The bright colour mounted in Nancy’s 
cheeks. She made a hasty step for- 
ward in the direction of the porch, then 
paused and stood still, holding her 
breath to listen, for the voices had 
dropped. 

“Hush, laddie,” she heard her hus- 
band exclaim, and she wondered what 
more the boy had said. Unable longer 
to contain herself, she flew to the 
door. 

“And that’s how thou learns o’ me 
goings-on!” she cried. “I have oft 
wondered to mesel how thou came to 
know this an’ that. A fine brave hus- 


band thou art, to teach a child to tell o’ 
his mudder!” 
Robert let her have her say; then, 


instead of answering her—for experience 
had taught him that it was vain to argue 
with her when in this mood—he kissed 
the boy, and pushing him towards her, 
said, “Ga, laddie, gih thy mudder a 
kiss fra daddy, and tell her as how he 
would ax thee questions oa t’ day lang 
an’ he thowt he would learn she loved 
him.” Without waiting to see the result 
he strode off down the lane and across 
the fields to his work in a distant turnip 
field. 

Robbie ran to his mother with his 
arms outstretched. 

“Fra Daddy,” he said sweetly, lifting 
up his winsome face. 

“ And this fra mudder !” cried Nancy, 
her eyes flashing with wrath, for she 


would not be’ thus appeased, and she |’ 


knocked the little fellow so roughly aside 
that he fell heavily to the ground. A 
faint whimper of pain escaped him. 

“Thou hast hurt Robbie,” he said, 
reproachfully. “Daddy wouldn’t have 
hurt Robbie!” With downbent head 
he took himself off to the garden. 
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The morning passed but slowly, Nancy 
trying in vain to distract her thoughts 
from disturbing themes. She loved her 
husband, but she loved admiration also. 
It was her greatest pleasure to have a 
worshipper at her feet. Her husband 
was too placid in the display of his 
affections towards her. He was in 
danger—so she thought—of becoming 
lax in his attentions, of taking her love 
for him too much as an understood 
thing. She therefore applied the spur of 
jealousy—Ben Casson. At first the 
treatment answered well; then, as if 
wearied with the continual struggle to 
keep her love, Robert turned for happi- 
ness to their boy. 

With a piqued feeling, amounting 
almost to jealousy, Nancy had watched 
the growing love between father and 
child. She was maddened, for her vanity 
was wounded, pained, for she was not 
altogether callous-hearted, a mere butter- 
fly. But instead of going to her husband 
with love in her eyes, she treated him 
capriciously, making a mental vow that 
she would rouse him to his uttermost 
through jealousy. 

She had certainly succeeded in rousing 
him beyond her highest expectations, but 
somehow the result had not been what 
she had anticipated. The child had 
stepped between them! A deep resent- 
ment burnt in her heart against both 
husband and child. She would “ carry- 
on” with Ben Casson if only in self- 
defence ! 

So the morning passed miserably. 
She watched, from the window, little 
Robbie as he played alone in the garden, 
now running to look at the hive of bees, 
now dragging a much battered cart, in 
the shape of a fig box with bobbins as 
wheels, up and down the narrow paths 
which were bordered on the one side 
by a few gooseberry bushes, on the other 
by rows of cabbages and potatoes. From 
time to time he would come to the 
kitchen door and peep wistfully within ; 
but at such times Nancy would always be 
looking another way. 

It was close upon twelve o'clock. 
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Nancy was tying up her husband’s dinner 
in a red pocket-handkerchief, for she and 
Robbie always took it to him in the 
fields, when a shadow darkened the 
doorway. She knew without looking up 
who her visitor was, and almost uncon- 
sciously assumed a pretty attitude. The 
man watched her with an amused smile 
on his lips. He liked to play with her— 
to flatter her—to watch the colour come 
and go in her soft cheeks. She was very 
lovely! And he was fond of her. 

“ Nancy !” he called, gently. 

Nancy gave a little affected start. 

“Ts it thou, Ben?” with clever dis- 
simulation. ‘“ Aye, man, but I war flayte ! 
I never seed thee come in.” 

“ But I seed thee, lassie, and I thought 
to mesel as thou growed bonnier every 
minute I war awa’ fra thee.” 

“Then mebbys thou’d best keep awa’ 
oa togidder,” retorted Nancy, with an 
arch upward glance from under her 
black lashes. 

The man laughed and put his hands on 
her shoulders. “ Nay, I couldn’t do that, 
lassie. I would die for sure if I dicn’t 
take a look in thy bonny een.” 

“Mammy,” cried a clear voice, “ wilt 
thou no come wih daddy’s dinner ?” 

Nancy started, and freed herself from 
Ben’s grasp. 

“ Aye,” she said, half to herself, and 
casting a hurried glance at the old white- 
faced clock. “It’s gitten time an’ oa!” 

She finished tying up the handkerchief, 
and took it and a can of cold tea in her 
hand. 

“Thou’rt never gaan?” questioned 
Ben, in a tone of deep reproof. The girl 
paused. His entrance had: flurried her, 
and she had obeyed the child’s voice 
instinctively. She put down can and 
handkerchief, and a frown gathered on 
her smooth brow. She had quarrelled 
with her husband, but not with Ben ; her 
husband wanted little Robbie, but Ben 
wanted her—Ben, her old schoolfellow. 
The man, swift to note every change in 
the expressive face, saw his advantage. 
“Thoult not leave me, lassie!” he 
whispered. “I’s come to say goodbye, 

















for I’s gaan awa’ to Farmer Thompson 
for a month or theeraboots.” 

Nancy looked from the little pleading 
face of the child to the face of the man, 
and she wavered. She was unreasonably 
angry with her husband. Why had he 
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child! So ran her thoughts—although 
in her calmer moments she knew that 
they were false, maligning both herself 
and her husband. Had he not declared 
his iove for her that very morning, and 
could she—a mother—feel jealous of her 





‘* Kadder, look at thy Robbie!” 


not taken her in his arms, as he would 
have done a year ago, and kissed her? 
Did he not know that she repulsed him 
only to make it the sweeter to yield in 
the end? No, he did not care; it was 
only the boy he loved. He had given 
him the kiss. Was his love always to be 
received through the medium of this 


only child? Yet so strange is human 
nature that for the time being she felt 
the pangs of real jealousy, no mere 
pique, and her heart revolted, while Ben 
Casson, reading her face, continued per- 
suasively, “Could the lad not take t 
dinner hissel? Sure he knows t’ road 


weel enough!” He bent down and 
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patted the boy’s bright head. “Thou’d 
like to take daddy his dinner oa be 
theesel, me laal man?” Robbie nodded 
gravely ; then glancing up at his mother 
with wistful entreaty, said: “ Mammy, 
come wih Robbie!” 

But Nancy frowned and thrust the 
handkerchief containing her husband’s 
dinner into his hand—then paused— 
puzzled what to do with the can of tea 
for he could scarcely carry that as well. 

“Tll take t’ can mesel,” said Ben 
“There, me laal lad, off wih thee, and 
tell thy fadder as he shall have his tea 
afooar varra lang.” He gave the boy 
a gentle push, and Robbie trotted off 
obediently. At the garden gate, how- 
ever, he set down the handkerchief, raced 
back up the narrow path, and clasping 
his mother’s skirts, whispered, ‘“‘ Mammy, 
come wih Robbie ; Robbie canna open 
t’ girt yeat.” 

‘““What’s to do?” asked Ben, sharply. 

“He says as he canna open t’ girt 
yeat,” explained Nancy ; and she seemed 
as though relenting, for the mute appeal 
in the child’s large eyes was hard to 
resist. 

“Can he no’ climb t’ yeat?” cried Ben, 
roughly. “ Bless my soul, if he beant a 
soft! When I wara lad I could climb t’ 
best part o’ anything! But I allus said, 
says I, Robert Braithwaite would mean 
ruination to any child.” 

Nancy coloured. It was not the first 
time that Ben had given vent to his 
sentiments concerning her husband; 
moreover, he had a clever knack of hint- 
ing at vague somethings which threw a 
disparaging light upon him. He now 
looked down at the little lad with a pity- 
ing contempt on his face. 

Nancy coloured yet deeper. “Git 
awa’ wih thee, Robbie,” she said, im- 
patiently. “Thee mun climb t’ yeat 
same as udder boys does, or thee can 
squeeze theesel under. Thee mun learn 
to shift for theesel.” 

Robbie made no reply; his lips 
quivered at the harsh words, and he 
turned sadly away, picked up the hand- 
kerchief, and stepped bravely off down 





the lane. But he had not gone far before 
he returned for the second time, and 
there were tears in his blue eyes as he 
cried, ‘Mammy! mammy! kiss Robbie 
afooar he gangs!” 

“Drat the child!” exclaimed Nancy, 
thoroughly exasperated. “Git awa’ wih 
thee, thou laal pest! Nay, I’ll not kiss 
thee, thou’rt a bad boy ! ” and she turned 
her back upon him. Robbie stood an 
instant, his sensitive face all a-quiver ; 
then he retraced his steps very slowly. 
Nancy turned round as she heard the 
departing patter of the small feet, and 
watched him out of sight. Her heart 
reproached her, and a sigh escaped her. 
She made an instinctive movement as 
though to follow him, but Ben caught 
her hand and held her fast. ‘“ Nay,” she 
said, trying to free herself, “let me awa’, 
Ben. He wants me, and he’s me own 
laddie, although I did speak sharp to 
him.” 

“Wants thee !” repeated Ben, angrily ; 
“aye, and I wants thee! In half an 
hour he’ll be wid thee again, but I’ll not. 
It’s nobbut for this yance, Nancy lass. 
Gih me half an hour awa’ fra husband 
and child—just for t’ sake o’ auld lang 
syne!” 

She looked at him almost entreatingly. 

“T’d like to bide wih thee, Ben,” said 
she, “‘ but—but—an’ harm befell him— 
he’s sec a laal bit o’ a laddie !””—and fear 
leapt to her eyes—“I would never 
forgih mesel, nor thee neder, Ben. A 
mudder’s heart is no’ to be trifled wih. 
Nay, thou’d best let me be, Ben!” 

Casson loosened his grasp on her. 

“Have thy way,” he said, sullenly ; 
“Tl not hinder thee! But I wouldn’t 
ha’ thought it on thee, Nancy! I’s gaan 
awa’—mebbys for more ner a month ; 
mebbys—noo as thou cares no more 
aboot me—for ever, and I’d muckle to 
talk aboot wih thee afooar I gang. We’s 
knowed yan anudder for sec a lang 
while—ever since we played togidder as 
childer. And we allus said as nowt mun 
come betwixt us.” 

Poor vacillating Nancy, little more 
than a child, with a child’s heart, wild 
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and wayward, impatient of all restraint, 
she listened, sighed, smiled, while her 
lovely eyes, filled with the ready tears, 
looked from Ben to the retreating little 
figure of her boy, then back again to 
Ben. 

“There’ll come no harm,” said Ben, 
confidently, and Nancy smiled, reassured. 


At first all went well with little Robbie. 
He knew every inch of the way ; the 
morning was bright and sunny; the 
birds sang gaily in the hedges, and a 
large rabbit hopped out of the wood 
which bordered one side of the lane, and 
ran for a few yards straight down the path 
in front of him. He burst into a joyous 
laugh. Childish griefs are quickly come 
and quickly gone. Butterflies of varied 
colours flitted tantalisingly across his 
path as though to allure him to follow 
them. But Robbie was not to be 
tempted ; he was too proud of the trust 
imposed upon him. At last he arrived at 
the gate through which he had to pass. 
It was fastened by a chain, too high up 
for the little fellow to reach. He stood 
and surveyed the formidable obstacle 
with a pucker on his brow. Could he 
but gain the other side the rest of the 
way would be easy, only a long stubble 
field with a gap at the far end leading 
into the turnip field. 

Robbie pondered. The gate looked 
terribly high to the little fellow, over 
whose head five summers had not 
yet passed. But he remembered Ben 
Casson’s words, “I could climb anything 
when I was a boy,” and his mother had 
bidden him shift for himself. No, he 
would not squeeze through the gate, he 
would climbit like a man. How pleased 
daddy would be, and perhaps mother 
would kiss him. His face flushed with 
excitement as he set the handkerchief 
down and began to climb. Slowly, care- 
fully the small feet clambered upwards— 
the small hands gripped tight. He 
had reached the top. How high up he 
was! What a man he felt! Glorying 
in his position, he seated himself side- 
ways on the top bar. His rosy face was 
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wreathed in smiles; his cap had fallen 
off and the breeze played in his curls, 
while the sun shone down upon them, 
making them gleam like gold. A little 
exultant cry broke from him—in the 
distance he saw his father. 

“ Fadder! fadder!” he shouted, in 
his clear voice. ‘ Fadder, look at thy 
Robbie ! ” 

The cry rang out sweetly through the 
summer stillness. But never a murmur 
reached the ears of the man who with 
eyes fixed earthwards was busy among 
the turnips. 

“ Fadder!” called Robbie again, and 
in his excitement threw up his arms. 

There was a sudden wild cry, and then 
little Robbie lay very still on the other 
side of the gate. 


A robin, perched on a hawthorn bush 
close by, watched the small bundle for a 
few seconds with its head cocked on one 
side; then bursting into a short song, it 
flew down to investigate. At first it 
only hopped round. the handkerchief, 
but as Robbie still lay so very quiet, it 
grew emboldened, hopped through the 
gate and up to him. The golden curls 
lay partly over Robbie’s face ; his head 
was queerly twisted. Why did he not 
move? He must be uncomfortable ! 
Some flies buzzed over him, then settled 
on his face, from which all colour had 
faded; and even crept up to the soft 
blue eyes that were half open. But the 
dimpled hands were never raised to 
brush them off. 


The afternoon was drawing to its 
close. Robert Braithwaite had worked 
hard all day. At twelve o’clock he had 
sat down under the fence and watched 
for the arrival of his wife and little son. 
But he had waited in vain, and with 
a sigh had returned to his work. His 
heart was heavy, with a dull sense as of 
coming trouble. 

“Poor lassie!” he thought, “she’s 
that angert wih me, she’ll no come neigh 
me. Mebbys I war too hard on her. 
She's nobbut young—young and powerful 
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bonny. I'll speak kind to her when I 
gets heaam. But I wish she would love 
me and t’ laddie a laal bit, and no’ be for 
ever a-hankerin’ after yon ne’er-do-weel, 
Ben Casson. Not as I mun be hard on 
’em—neder on her nor him. For they’s 
knowed yan anudder ever since they war 
laal uns. And sure, they means no 
wrong! Me Nancy’s nobbut young and 
fullo’ spirit. . . . But she’d dono wrong, 
bless her !” 

Many a sigh he heaved as he plodded 
steadily on with his work. The afternoon 
dragged. 

“T canna work,” he said, hopelessly. 
“T mun gang heaam and catch a glint 
o’ me laddie.” 

He whistled to the short-haired sheep 
dog that lay watching him. 

“We mun gang heaam, for I’s thinkin’ 
laal Robbie’s a-wantin’ on us,” he said. 

Together man and dog crossed the 
stubble field ; the former whistling a 
somewhat plaintive air, the latter racing 
on ahead. 

A sudden low yelp broke from the 


dog, that had stopped and was sniffing at 
something lying near the gate. 

Again it uttered that low dismal howl. 
The sound chilled the man’s blood. 

“ There’s death abroad,” he muttered, 
“ Mischief take the beast, what’s to do 


wih it!” and he set off at a run. He 
reached the spot, and the dog came and 
fawned upon him, thrusting its cold nose 
inte his hand. 

“Why, it’s Robbie!” cried the man. 
“Me laal Robbie as has fallen asleep !” 

He spoke the words aloud, and tried 
to speak them cheerily, as though to 
quiet that dread fear that was stealing 
over him. 

“ Robbie !” he called, kneeling down 
by the little form. ‘“ Robbie, waken up 
—it’s me, thy fadder.” His voice shook, 
and his big hand trembled as he laid it 
on Robbie’s sunny head and passed it 
swiftly up and down him, resting it on 
the quiet heart. Then something seemed 
to stand still within him. A hand of ice 
was clutching at his heart, and a film 
was before his eyes. 
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“ Robbie !” he called once more, and 
the agony in his voice made the dumb 
brute at his side throw up its head with 
a long-drawn howl. Yet Robbie did 
not respond. Vividly the bitter truth 
came home to the man. Something had 
been in his life—had been, but now was 
not—something which had made life 
sweet, life pure. It had gone—and 
could not return. In his despair he rose 
and raised his clenched hands to the 
blue heaven. 

“Oh! gih him back to me! Kind 
Lord, gih him back to me!” He drew 
his hand over his eyes in a dazed way, 
then bent once more over the motionless 
figure. 

“ Robbie,” he whispered, gently. “Me 
laal Robbie! Robbie! Robbie! Rebbie!” 
Louder grew his voice, and yet louder, 
until the last “ Robbie” awoke the echoes 
of the distant hills, and a covey of part- 
ridges rose with a whirr from the adjoin- 
ing field. The sound of his own voice 
seemed to rouse him, and he was silent, 
gazing long and steadfastly at the child. 
Then he raised him tenderly in his arms. 

“Me laal laddie, thee shouldn’t have 
climbed yon yeat. Na, thee shouldn’t,” 
he murmured; and he staggered home- 
ward with his burden. 


Nancy Braithwaite and Ben Casson 
were bidding each other farewell as 
Robert reached the cottage door. 

“So thou’lt gih me nowt warmer ner 
a handshake !” Ben was saying. 

Robert paused, and a wave of de- 
moniacal passion distorted his face. 
But it passed almost immediately, for 
grief lay heavy upon him, and pushing 
open the door, he stood before them, 
little Robbie in his arms. 

“T’s summat to say to thee, wife,” 
he said, looking past the man at the 
shrinking woman. “ Summatas’ll mebbys 
grieve thee—though God knows, mebbys 
it won’t!” 

“What is it, Robert? 
look at me so! What’s wrang wih 
Robbie? Set him doon, an’ speak to 
me! Is I nowt to thee?” 


Man, doan’t 
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A queer smile flickered over Robert’s 
white face. He strained the little form 
closer to him, then lifted his head and 
looked at her. She sprang to his side 
with a startled cry. 

“What doest thou mean ?” she cried. 
“What for doest thou look so strange ? 
What’s wrang wih Robbie? Gih him 
here! Come to thy mudder, laddie !” 
But the golden head resting so heavily 
on the man’s shoulder did not stir. 

“Oh, thou cruel man, thou’st made 
him hate his own mudder !” 

Robert paid no heed: he had turned 
his eyes upon Ben Casson, who was 
trying to slink from the cottage. 

“Come here, Ben Casson,” he said, 
and there was no disobeying his voice. 
With pallid lips the man crept near, for 
he had seen what the woman had not. 

“Doest thou see him?” Robert said. 
“Come nearer! nearer! Look well, 
man! Look well! For never—waking 
or sleeping—shall this laal dead face be 
fra afooar thy een. Noo, gang! And 
may ill luck be wid thee always.” 

Then the cottage door slammed to 
behind Ben Casson. 


The cry of horror had frozen on 
Nancy’s lips ; she stood transfixed, her 
large eyes wide open and dilated. Robert 
brushed past her and went into the inner 
room, where he laid Robbie gently down 
upon the old horsehair sofa. After which 
he went to the back of it and beckoned 
to his wife, who had followed and leaned 
in the doorway with that speechless look 
of horror still on her face. She stumbled 
blindly forward and fell upon her knees. 

“ Robbie !” she wailed, and laid her 
fair head down by his golden one, while 
her tears wet his face. “Will he never 
speak again ?” she cried, her sobs choking 
her. 

Robert did not answer, but with a hard, 
set face looked on. At length he jerked 
out— 

“ His—neck’s—browken. 
never speak again.” 

A shivering sob ran through the woman. 

‘““He’s dead? Real dead?” she 


Nay—he’ll 
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moaned. “Na, it canna be! It canna 
be!” She raised her beseeching eyes 
to her husband’s face. “ Robert, tell 
me it canna be! He axt for a kiss, and 
I wouldn’t gih him yan. He axt me to 
come wih him, and I wouldn’t. Oh! 
Robert—husband—say summat to com- 
fort me! Me heart’s fair browken ! 
Tell me it canna be as he is dead—real 
dead !” 

But Robert did not reply, only looked 
at her. 

“Oh, doan’t reproach me wih thy 
een!” she implored. “I’s stricken— 
fair stricken!” And she hid her face 
again in the boy’s golden curls. 

Presently the man stretched out his 
hand towards her, with a sudden fierce 
gesture. 

“Hod thy noise!” he commanded, 
harshly. ‘“Awa’,woman! I canna bide 
to see thee!” 

An instant she involuntarily shrank 
away from him, then clutched his out- 
stretched hand. 

“T canna go!” she wept. “I will 
na’! Oh, say thou forgihs me, Robert, 
say thou forgihs me!” and she raised his 
rough hand to her lips, but he drew it 
sharply away with a swift indrawing of 
his breath. Despair settled upon her 
face. 

“ Robert,” she pleaded, “here afooar 
oor laal laddie—see, he lays betwixt 
us ”) 

“Aye, and for ever betwixt us,” mut- 
tered the man to himself. 

“‘ Say thou forgihs me,” went on Nancy, 
without noticing the interruption. “I 
didn’t know as any harm would come to 
him. God knows I loved him. I thought 
to mesel, when he never returned, as thou 
wert angert wih me and wouldn’t let him 
come heaam. And I war that mad wih 
rage agin thee I scarce knowed how I 
stood, and I thought no wrong to bide 
wih Ben Casson a while. I had no evil 
thoughts in me heart, Robert. It was 
nobbut full o’ love for thee and t’ laddie.” 
The piteous entreaty in eyes and voice 
would have moved most men, but 
Robert was immovable. His very life 
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had become centred in the boy, and he 
was dead through her fault. 

She said no more, but with a low, 
heartbroken sob laid her cheek against 
Robbie’s cold one, and for a space there 
was perfect silence. 

The man stirred restlessly. There was 
something irresistibly appealing in the 
droop of that slight, girlish figure. It 
spoke of such utter despair that the sight 
touched him in spite-of himself. 

“Whisht, lassie, whisht! [Ill try to 
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forgih thee,” he stammered. ‘“ I—does 
forgih thee”—in answer to the dumb 
anguish of her eyes. “ An’ noo come awa’ 
an’ let me kiss me laddie.” 

She rose instantly and made way for 
him, then suddenly caught both his hands. 

“Kiss me afooar thou kisses him!” 
she entreated. “ Afooar thou went, thou 
gih him a kiss for his mudder—but I 
wouldn’t have it. He can never gih it 
me noo. Do thou gih me it fra him ! 
Oh! for the love o’ God, do!” She 





There was something irresistibly appealing in the droop of that slight girlish figure, 
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lifted her tear-stained face to his. But 
with an expression of aversion he turned 
away his head. Ashort gasp as of actual 
pain escaped her. 

A gleam of pity softened the man’s 
stern eyes. He touched her gently on 
the shoulder, moved by a sudden tender- 
ness. “Doan’t grieve so, lassie ; God 
knows best.” He bent his head towards 
her, and she put her arms about his neck, 
as Robbie had done in the morning, and 
she kissed him. He suffered the caress, 
but did not return it—pity he might feel, 
but love seemed dead. 

“Thow lt not kiss me?” she asked, 
still with her arms around his neck, and 
her sorrowful eyes gazingintohis. “Not 
yance, Robert, for his sake—na? It'll 


be terrible hard to live, husband, widoot 


ROBERT BRAITHWAITE. 


his love and widoot thine. Wilt thou 
not gih me yan more chance? [ll love 
thee so dear ; I’ll work for thee—pray 
for thee—na?” 

Her arms dropped to her side. 
prayer was vain. 

“Mebbys some day, Robert—mebbys 
some day thou’lt forgih me and love me 
again |” 

Robert threw himself down by the 
sofa and clasped the cold little body of 
his son in his arms. 

“Poor Robbie!” he lamented. “ Poor 
laal Robbie! I'll not forget thee !” 

And Nancy stood apart with sad eyes 
fixed yearningly upon him, put outside 
his grief and outside his love. 

Her childish spirit had died within her. 
She was a woman—broken-hearted. 


Her 

















Introductory. 


ING-PONG! is a game which has 

been jeered at and called ridicu- 
lous, and articles have recently appeared 
in the Press which even go so far as to 
say that the popularity this game has 
attained, and the fascination it exercises 
over strong men as well as over women, 
is a sign of decadence in the people of 
this country. These articles must, I 
think, have been written by those who 
had never seen the game played well 
and had never tried to play it them- 
selves; for, like another well-known 
game played with small white balls, it 
looks so easy till one tries to play ! 

Many people must have asked them- 
selves why Ping-Pong in so short a time 
has become so amazingly popular. The 
answer, I think, is easy, and will be 
found in the following facts :— 

Firstly, all who have played must 
allow that it is an excellent game—ex- 
cellent because it affords amusement for 
hours together, and because there is no 
small amount of skill required to play it 
at all well ; this will account for much 
of its popularity. But there are other 
and, I think, weightier reasons. It has 
been called the “ poor man’s billiards,” 
not that it resembles that king of indoor 
games any further than that balls are 
used in the playing of both, but because 
it supplies its place in the houses of 


* The word “ Ping-Pong ” is used in the title 
of this serial by kind permission of Messrs. 
John Jaques and Son, Ltd., and Hamley Bros., 
registered proprietors of the Trade Mark. 
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those whose rooms and means are too 
small to permit the adoption of billiards, 
since a very small outlay will purchase 
all accessories necessary for Ping-Pong ; 
and if the proportions mentioned here- 
after be observed as regards height of 
net, not only can an excellent game be 
had on a small table, but any one can 
learn to play it well and will find him- 
self able to do so on a larger table; 
play on a small table being excellent 
practice for play on the club-size table. 

Further, a great deal of exercise is 
obtainable from the pursuit of this game ; 
and many a wet afternoon, be it summer 
or winter, which would otherwise be 
passed most probably in laziness with a 
novel, can now be spent enjoyably and 
healthily by playing a few games of 
Ping-Pong. 

And last but not least, in answer to 
my question regarding the game’s popu- 
larity, there can be no doubt that in the 
fact of ladies being able to play almost 
as well as men, is one of the chief 
reasons of its popularity. 

The game is still in its infancy, and 
there are many points which I mention 
in the ensuing pages which must of 
necessity be debatable. I have given 
my own views on the matter, but ex- 
perience alone will show if they are 
sound, 

It must of course not be imagined by 
any intending Pongist who should hap- 
pen to read this treatise that the game 
can be learned solely from reading a 
manual. Each stroke will require con- 
stant practice before any degree of 

so 
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efficiency can be obtained, and each 
intending player will have to adapt the 
strokes to his own peculiarities; for 
what is the best for one player is not 
necessarily the best for another. The 
qualities that a player must possess to 
excel are good nerve, sound judgment, 
resolution, and temper under control, 
together with fair sight and sympathy 
between hand 
and eye. Of 
these, some 
are the gifts 
of nature and 
cannot be ac- 
guired ; others 
careful train- 
ing will im- 
prove. From 
which it will 
be seen that, 
as in all other 
games of skill, 
there are 
bound to be 
some who will 
far surpass 
others in their 
play, and the 
less gifted 
must be con- 
tent with me- 
diocrity. 
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History. 

It isnot pos- 
sible to write 
much con- 
cerning the 
history of a 
game that has had so short a life as 
“Ping-Pong.” The earliest date I have 
heard mentioned in connection with the 
game is 1881. There is a rumour that 
some one started to play the game in 
that year with cigar-box lids for bats, 
champagne corks for balls, and a row 
of books for a net. Most players, how- 
ever, seem to agree that the game was 
first started by Mr. James Gibb about 
eleven years ago, and was published at 
his suggestion by Messrs. J. Jaques and 
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Son under the title “ Gossima,” changed 
in 1900 into the name which has met with 
universal approval, namely, Ping-Pong. 

Previous to the introduction of the 
celluloid ball, which was the feature of 
Gossima, the game had been in existence 
for some years as Table Tennis, which 
was originally played with a small india- 
rubber ball like a Lawn Tennis ball ; 
but the game found but little popularity, 
nor did it under its new title until about 
two years ago, when the present seam- 
less xylonite balls were invented and 
placed on the market. 

The game sprang into popularity 
directly it was discovered that great 
skill was necessary to play well, and 
that the result of a match did not depend 
on the vagaries of a very badly made 
ball. This was about Christmas, 1900. 
For the next few months every one, 
more or less, played Ping-Pong, but 
summer coming on induced most people 
to put the game away until the present 
winter. 

The boom 
started about 
September ; 
clubs were 
formed every- 
where, both 
in London 
and the pro- 
vinces, and 
then a tourna- 
ment was held 
last December 
at the Royal 
Aquarium, 
Westminster, 
for the Table Tennis Championship of 
London. The entry wasenormous, num- 
bering between two and three hundred. 

The height of the Ping-Pong boom 
was reached during the tournament 
held at the Queen’s Hall. Every paper 
had long reports and some of them 
leading articles. The majority of the 
articles and reports were, I am sure, 
written by people who had never seen 
the game played. I will mention a few 


that seem most interesting. 




















One paper said: “The Ping-Pong 
game is smaller in every respect than 
the Table Tennis variety, and strikes 
the onlooker as less scientific. One 
misses the marked courts, and the scoring 
is confusing.” 

Considering that Table Tennis and 
Ping-Pong tables are similar in every 
respect and that the method of scoring 
is identical, the absurdity of the above 
is obvious. Another paper mentioned 
a white waistcoat as making the ball 
invisible to the opponent. As a matter 
of fact it 
makes no 
difference 
whether 
black or 
white is 
worn, as 
any one 
who has 
played against an oppo- 
nent in flannels will 
know. Then, again, the 
fact that a little boy 
(who, by the way, is 
sixteen years old) can 
compete with adults at 
the game is cited as a 
matter for scorn. There 
are many boys of that 
age who are much finer 
golf players than a very 
large number of men in 
the prime of life. In fact, in every sport 
youths will be found quite capable of 
holding their own against the average 
man. 

I think it is a proof of the difficulty of 
the game that only one boy has come to 
the front. For, Ping-Pong being a new 
game, every one has played practically 
the same time, and a boy has had the 
same chance of practice as his elders, 
and, moreover, has all the adaptability 
of youth to help him. 

There is no doubt that the game is 
being rapidly developed. It is generally 
agreed that the play at the last tourna- 
ment held at the Aquarium was much 
better than that at the tournament held 
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two months previously. The stone- 
wallers, although prominent, were not 
sO pre-eminent as on the first occa- 
sion. 


Implements. 


The Room.—lf possible, the room in 
which the game is played should be as 
free from furniture as can be con- 
veniently managed ; tables and chairs in 
odd corners should be covered by cloths 
or rugs, otherwise the time and energy 
spent in searching for the balls will 

take acon- 
siderable 
amount 
of enjoy- 
ment from 
the game. 
The exer- 
cise in 
playing 
Ping-Pong being con- 
siderable, the room 
should be well venti- 
lated. If possible, with- 
out causing too much 
draught, have both win- 
dows and doors open. 

Lighting.—A good light 
is an absolute necessity 
if Ping-Pong is to be 
played with any comfort 
and skill. The light 
should be directly over 
the centre of the table, and as high up 
as possible. As it is most irritating to 
play under a flickering light, either 
electric light or incandescent gas burners 
should be used. Take care that any shade 
used does not cause a shadow on balls 
outside the table, otherwise players who 
drive from the back will lose sight of 
the ball after it passes the edge of the 
table. If the ordinary gas-jet is at the side 
of the room, and not over the centre of 
the table, the following is a very good 
method of fixing it up : On the wall at 
each side of the room place hooks so 
that a wire can be stretched between 
them, crossing directly over the middle 
of the table. An incandescent burner 
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can be hung on this, and the gas con- 
nected with it whenever necessary by 
means of indiarubber tubes from the 





NO. 2.—CONVERTIBLE TABLE. 


side burners. When Ping-Pong is not 
being played, and the room is wanted 
for other purposes, the wire can be 
taken down and all signs of the game 
removed. Thus an ordinary dining- 
room or drawing-room can be turned 
into a splendid room for Ping-Pong 
without destroying its use in any other 
direction. The light should be as high 
above the table as possible, so that it 
does not catch the eye of the players. 
Tables.—For ordinary home play any 
kind of table can be used. Its size 
should not be less than 5 ft. 6 in. by 
about 3 ft., nor larger than 10 by 5, 
although many players assert that they 
get a finer game on a table 
12 ft. long than on the regu- 
lation size, 9g by 5." If the 
table has a large bevelled edge, 
many more balls strike the 
edge than is the case with the 
ordinary championship table. 
These strokes should be treated 
as lets if the edge is very large. 
As the polish of ordinary tables 
causes the balls to bounce very 
high, the game resolves itself 
into hard smashing, and the finer 


* Height of net should be # in. for every foot 
in the length of the table. 
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touches of the game are lost. Therefore 
it is better to buy one of the table-tops, 
which can be had from several different 
makers at a cost of from £2 to £2 I5s. 
The best seems to be that made by 
Messrs. Slazenger. Any one not caring 
to go to the expense of one of these 
table-tops can get the local carpenter to 
make a top to place on the table in the 
same way as a bagatelle board. It can 
be made of ordinary boards glued to- 
gether and planed smooth. It should 
have a joint in the middle, and be stained 
dark green or black. The cost for a top 
to go on a table g ft. by 5 ft. will be 
about 22s. to 25s. The tops can be 
made to shut up without the net and 
posts being removed ; in fact, it is no 
more difficult to fit up the Ping-Pong 
table than to put a cloth on. A very 
serviceable table designed by Messrs. 
Jaques for general use when closed is 
that shown in illustration No. 2. When 
opened out it forms a club-pattern Ping- 
Pong table. The largest size made when 
opened out is 8 ft. by 5 ft. When closed, 
it makes a very good card-table. The 
cost is £7. 

Tournament Tables—For tournaments 
of course it is necessary to have tables 
of the regulation size ; that is to say, 
gft. by 5ft., and the height of the top 
of the table from the ground must be 
2ft. 6in. There are four makes of 
tables in use at different tournaments. 
(1) Messrs. Jaques, of 102, Hatton 
Garden, make a very fine table which 





NO. 3.—TABLE MADE BY LOCAL CARPENTER. 


has a composition surface. These tables 
were used at the Queen’s Hall Ping- 
Pong Tournament, held at Christmas, 
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1901, and, so far as the writer can judge, 
seem to be some of the best on the 
market. The ball comes away from 
these tables in such a manner that a 
good hard-hitting gameis possible. The 
ball bounces nearly as high as on an 
ordinary dining - room table, but rises 
slow enough to allow the finer touches 
of the game to be brought into play. 
(2) Messrs. Hamley supply a table 
which has a somewhat shiny surface. 
The ball on that account does not break 
very much and bounces rather high and 
quickly, making it something like the 
ordinary dining-room table so far as play 
is concerned. (3) The Table Tennis 
Supply Association table is something 
like that made by Messrs. Jaques’; the 
surface, however, seems to be rougher, 
and the ball gets up very slowly, does 
not rise much, and is most difficult to hit 
hard. (4) Is the table made by one’s 
local carpenter. This table will be made 
of boards glued together and planed 
smooth, and can have trestles made to 
support it as in illustration. The bounce 
of the ball varies according to the kind 
of wood used. The harder the wood, 
the higher the bounce. American white 
wood is, I think, the best that can be 
used in making tables of this kind. 
They should be stained a dark green, 
and have a white line painted round 
the edge. 

Balls.—Originally the celluloid balls 
used for Ping-Pong were very light, and 
had a big rim where the two halves of 
the ball joined, causing it to bounce in 
all manner of unexpected directions. 
About two years ago a better ball was 
put on the market ; it was heavier, and 
the joint of the two halves was almost 
impossible to perceive. Since that time 
they have improved very much; the 
finish is greater, and the weight of the 
ball has considerably increased. This 
increase in weight was necessary owing 
to the size of the table, nine feet by five, 
as the light balls did not travel truly 
owing to the resistance of the air. In 
the parts on the screwing of balls and 
their course in the air the observa- 
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tions made apply to balls in use up to 
about three months ago; the heavier 
ball does not appear to be affected so 
much by screw or twist. Celluloid balls 
covered like tennis balls have been tried, 
but were found to be far too dead and 
heavy for a good game. Messrs. Slazen- 
ger will shortly put a greatly improved 
ball on the market. While of the same 
weight as the other balls it is much 
harder and can be hit faster. 

The Racket.—Ping-Pong rackets appear 
to be made of every imaginable substance 
and of any size and shape. The Table 
Tennis Association, however, limit the 
size to six inches by seven, although the 
Ping-Pong Association do not. Some 
are almost square, others quite round, 
others, again, pear-shaped. The length 
of the handle varies in nearly every one; 
in some it is nearly a foot long, in others 
it has practically disappeared, and some 
of thera have a huge bulb instead of the 
ordinary handle. I propose to mention 
in detail the various kinds of racket used, 
with their chief advantages. 

The Vellum Racket.—The vellum racket 
consists of vellum stretched over a 
wooden or metal frame. There are 
several kinds of racket on the market. 
In the old-fashioned vellum racket the 
wooden frame was very thick, and the 
vellum not particularly tightly stretched. 
With the improvement in the playing of 
Ping-Pong the vellum had to be tightly 
and evenly stretched, and the tendency 
has been for the rim of the racket to 
become much narrower. The quality of 
the vellum used in making Ping-Pong 
rackets has perceptibly increased, and 
sometimes it is almost as thin as paper, 
with a great amount of elasticity. Some- 
times the vellum is covered with a thin 
coat of emery powder or powdered glass, 
the object being to obtain a greater spin. 
Some vellum rackets consist of a single 
strip of parchment strained inside a 
wooden frame. In one of them (an 
invention of Mr. Newman’s) the tension 
of the racket can be altered by means of 
screws. The great objection to vellum 
rackets with a rim is that the ball ina 








large number of cases strikes the edge of 
the racket on leaving the vellum, its 
direction being completely altered. The 
best vellum racket is the Queen Racket 
made by Messrs. Slazenger, an improve- 
ment of which, to be called after the 
writer, will be on the market shortly. 

The Parchment Racket.—The parch- 
ment racket is practically never seen 
nowadays ; it is merely the old battle- 
dore ; but as parchment alters so con- 
siderably under atmospheric influences 
it has been found necessary to give it 
up. The imitation parchment, as it is 
called, is merely paper treated with 
sulphuric acid.* 

Wooden Rackets—There are many 
kinds of wooden rackets on the market ; 
some of them are made of hard wood, 
such as ebony, oak or mahogany. 
Others again are made of pine or 
some other soft wood. The hard wood 
rackets are, as a rule, very thin. This 
is necessary on account of the great 
weight they would otherwise be. Some 
of the rackets have holes bored through 
them. This does not seem to make any 
difference to the way in which the ball 
leaves the racket. A wooden racket not, 
I believe, on the market, but which has 
been used by one or two players, con- 
sists of two thin strips of wood fixed on 
the frame used for the ordinary vellum 
racket. 

Covered Wood Rackets—Some wooden 
rackets have parchment or vellum glued 
on the surface; others, again, have 
emery paper or sandpaper, or glass 
paper—all with the object of imparting 
a greater screw to the ball. There are 
also rackets on the market covered with 
cloth ; and there is one make covered 
with an indiarubber pad, very similar to 

‘those one sees on many cash-desks to 
allow money to be picked up more easily 
than it can be off the smooth counter. 

Metal Rackets—The chief objection 
to the metal rackets is their great weight 
and the deadness with which the ball 
leaves the racket. There is only one on 


* Real parchment is sheepskin dressed with 
chalk. 
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the market at present, so far as I know, 
and it is made of aluminium. So far as 
can be seen it has no advantage over a 
wooden racket, and many disadvantages. 

The Glass Racket.—One racket on a 
stall at the Aquarium was made of glass 
surrounded bya wooden rim. Its weight 
was excessive. The writer has never 
seen any one playing with one, and 
cannot imagine it being of any use. 

Cork.—Many players think a cork 
racket is the only thing to be played 
with. The ball comes away with a very 
great spin, and, in their opinion, all the 
objections to the wooden racket are 
overcome. ; 

Gut.—A gut racket looks like a minia- 
ture tennis racket. It is very tightly- 
strung with very fine gut. All players 
I have seen using it seem to be quite 
novices. They are unable to control 
the ball in any way. This is, | feel 
sure, chiefly the fault of the racket, 
which does not seem suited to Ping- 
Pong. 

Vellum Rackets compared to Wood and 
Similar Rackels—Vellum, as everybody 
knows, alters under atmospheric influ- 
ences. This is the chief objection to it. 
Several patents have been taken out 
lately to overcome this ; the principle of 
them all is that of the drum or banjo, 
inventors trying to introduce the system 
of altering the tension of the vellum of 
the racket without increasing its weight, 
or having a rim, which ruins many 
strokes. The chief advantage of vellum, 
when in a proper condition for playing, 
is that a greater spin can be imparted to 
the ball. When the ball hits the racket, 
in the case of a vellum one, it does not 
fly off immediately, and time is given to 
impart the top spin necessary to keep a 
hard drive within bounds, and in fact 
time is also given for the direction of the 
ball to be altered after it has once 
touched the racket. In the case of 


wood and composition rackets this is 
not so; the ball leaves the racket the 
moment it is touched ; no time is given 
for much top spin to be imparted, hard 
driving is very difficult, and the flight of 
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NO. 4.—BALL PICKER-UP, 


the ball cannot be controlled with ease. 
The genius may arise who will be able 
to perform the same strokes with a 
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impossible where wood is used. Another 
objection to wood is that balls hitting 
the racket somewhere near the edge 
travel much faster than those hit at in 
the centre, owing to the greater spring. 
Players who use thick oak or mahogany 
rackets say this is not the case, but then 
the disadvantage of using a racket made 
of such a heavy wood is obvious. Metal 
rackets are hardly worth discussing, 
there are so few of them played with. 
The great majority of them are too 
heavy for use ; one, an aluminium racket, 
has been put on the market lately, and 
seems to be the best of the metal rackets. 
The ball, however, seems to travel very 
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wooden racket that are possible with 
a vellum, but at the present time players 
who use wooden rackets confine them- 
selves as a general rule to half-volleying, 
and very rarely hit a ball after it has 
risen to the top of its bounce. As will 
be shown later on, this is a great dis- 
advantage ; the important point is not 
the time that elapses between the ball 
being struck by one player and returned 
by the other, but the time between the 
ball being struck and its striking the 
opponent’s court. In the case of 
the player driving the ball hard this 
time is shortened considerably. Many 
of the finer strokes that are possible 
with a vellum racket are absolutely 





slowly from such a racket, and bounces 
high from the table, giving a hard hitter 
every opportunity of bringing off his 
strokes. 

To overcome the difficulty of vellum 
altering under atmospheric influences, 
the writer has lately taken out provi- 
sional protection for a racket that, it is 
hoped, will overcome all difficulties. 

It will be possible to adjust the tension 
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of the vellum, and the rim, which is the 
great objection to Mr. Newman’s patent, 
will be conspicuous by its absence. 

Ball Picker-ups, or Retrievers—Many 
people having found the exercise of 
picking up balls too much for them, 
several instruments 
for picking them up 
without the neces- 
sity for stooping 
have been put on 
the market. I have 
given _ illustrations 
of four of them. 
The first one con- 
sists of a _ metal 
frame at the end 
of a long stick, and 
is made by Messrs. 
Jaques. Across the front of the frame 
two pieces of elastic are fixed, and at 
the back there is a small net. By 
placing the rim at the end of the stick 
over the balls they can be picked up, 
the elastic preventing them falling out 
again. The principle of the others can 
be seen in the illustrations. 

Ball Holders.—Those in use at the last 
Queen’s Hall Tournament seem to be 
the only ones that are of any use. It is 
merely a wire basket fixed underneath 
the table so that it can be reached easily 
by the player, and does not in any way 
interfere with him during the course of 
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play. It is fixed to the table by rubber 
suction disks. It is made by Messrs. 
Jaques. 


Posts.—I will only mention two of the 
numerous makes of posts on the market. 
The first one is best suited for home 
use, the second for clubs. 

(1) The posts are fixed in two heavy 
lead feet, which keeps them upright, 
and the net is fixed between. There is 
no danger of the table being hurt by 
screws if these posts are used, but the 
net does not project beyond the sides of 
the table, as required by the rules for 
tournaments. 

(2) The posts for club use screw on to 
the tables and project beyond the sides. 
They have extending bases so that 
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they will fit any width of table. 
illustration.) 

Nets.—There are three makes of nets 
on the market at present. 

(1) White gauze net. 

(2) Green gauze, with white band 
running along top. 

(3) Net similar to a tennis net, made 
of string. 

The green gauze net is the best for 
ordinary use, although the tennis net 
variety is very much liked by some who 
have tried them. 


(See 


Grip of Racket and First Steps. 


Throughout the whole of this paper 
everything has been explained in great 
detail. Many players will think I 
have given unnecessarily minute in- 
structions. My only object in writing, 
however, is to teach, in the simplest 
possible manner, firstly, any one who 
has never played any game before the 
best way to play Ping-Pong; and, 
secondly, to give such information as 
will make any ordinary player equal to 
the best. Many points that a tennis 
player would take for granted any one 
else would be completely mystified 
about. How to grip the racket must be 
learnt first. 

Grip of Racket.—It is most important 
that the racket should be held in the 
best possible manner. Many players 
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FORE-HAND. 


will say that the best possible manner is 
that which comes naturally to any one. 
This is not so in most cases. Of course 
there are born players, who succeed in 
spite of their peculiarities, not because 
of them, and it is not wise for the 











average individual to copy them. First 
of all I will describe what may be called 
the perfect grip, and afterwards one or 
two different ways of holding the racket 
noticed at the recent tournament will be 
discussed. Place the thumb on the 
vellum of the racket quite close to the 
head, the first finger being on the other 
side of the racket exactly opposite to 
the thumb. The three remaining fingers 
hold the handle lightly. The handle of 
the racket should be cut quite short ; in 
fact, the little finger should just reach 
the end of the handle (see illustrations). 
If this grip be used all strokes described 
later on can be accomplished with ease ; 
many of them may be made with the 
other grips to be mentioned below, but 
generally only a portion with any par- 
ticular grip. Of course the position of 
the fingers varies slightly with each 
stroke. This particular method of 
holding the racket is recommended as 
allowing these changes to be made 
without interfering with the accuracy of 
the returns. Some players, instead of 
putting the thumb and first finger on 
the face of the racket, place them 
straight down the side of the handle, so 
that the tips of both thumb and finger 
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just touch the frame. If the wrist be 
exceedingly flexible this grip is almost, 
but not quite, as good as the one men- 
tioned above. Many ladies use this 


particular method of holding the racket. 
Their wrists as a rule are more flexible 
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than a man’s. Some players hold the 
racket very much as you would a pen- 
holder ; both thumb and first finger are 
the same side of the racket, the other 
fingers being below, the handle coming 
up between the thumb and first finger 
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NO. 10.——-PENHOLDER GRIP. 


the same way as the penholder (see 
illustration). Others, again, instead of 
holding the racket quite close to the 
face, use a long handle. Players who 
hold the racket in this way as a rule 
play only back-hand or only fore-hand. 
They have small variety of strokes, but 
as a rule can drive a very hard ball when 
it comes in a suitable position. The 
great objection to a long-handled racket 
is the difficulty of taking balls aimed 
straight at the body. 

The above are the chief ways of hold- 
the racket. There are hundreds of others 
which are merely variations of those 
mentioned. I must, however, again 
strongly recommend every one to use 
the grip described first, or at any rate 
some modification of it best suited to 
individual peculiarities. 

Position at Table-——The best position 
to take up at the commencement of the 
game is one midway between the sides 
of the table, the distance behind it de- 
pending on the nature of the service. 
A player who only half-volleys naturally 
has to be quite close to the table, but 
one who both half-volleys and plays - 
back can be continually shifting his 
position, making him a most worrying 
opponent. 
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First Steps—Any one attempting to 
play Ping-Pong for the first time will 
feel most awkward. Tennis players, as 
a rule, think they ought to be able to 
play the game directly they commence. 
It is a great mistake. The game is so 
different in many ways from all others. 
The lightness of the ball makes its flight 
through the air very difficult to judge, and 
after it has bounced causes it to fall 
comparatively slowly, so that in most 
cases the ball is struck too soon, and is 
sent flying out of court. If beginners 
would only realise that there is plenty 
of time to hit the ball their play would 
improve rapidly. In starting to play 
adopt either the half-volley or back play, 
whichever comes most natural to you, 
but take balls both back and fore-hand. 
Balls on the left take back-handed, those 
on the right fore-handed. It is most 
important to commence in this way, as 
the single style game is most difficult 
to eradicate. Do not attempt to win 
strokes, but do the very best you can 
to hit the ball with the middle of the 
racket, and place it somewhere in the 
opposite court. The rest will come in 
time. Do not be disheartcned -if the 
ball at first rarely travels in the direction 
you expect it to go. It is impossible to 
learn the game all at once. There is no 
royal road to success. Before trying any 
of the strokes mentioned later on, try 
and keep up a rally of say 50 or 60 strokes. 
Be quite certain of returning the ball 
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slowly before attempting to hit. So 
many players (particularly lawn tennis 
players) try to hit all at once. They do 
not keep the ball in, and consequently 
think it is impossible for them ever to do 
so when hitting hard. They then adopt 
a system of merely returning the ball, 
and assert that the stronger game is the 
purely defensive one. That is because 
they started at the wrong end; they 
should have commenced with pat-ball 
and trained themselves to hit instead of 
commencing to hit before knowing even 
the rudiments of the game. When you 
have got quite certain of returning the 
ball to the opposite court, then try and 
learn one of the strokes mentioned in 
the next chapter. When you have 
mastered one stroke learn.another, but 
do not try and get more than one stroke 
at once. So many things have to be 
remembered in doing any particular 
stroke that failure will only attend any 
one who tries to learn too much at once, 
If possible, try to master the combined 
style recommended in the next chapter, 
and also learn, if possible, to half-volley 
and to play the back game. Some 
players will find it impossible to manage 
this. If their wrist is not flexible 
enough to play the combined style, I 
recommend the adoption of the back- 
hand play in preference to the fore-hand, 
as more variety of strokes is possible to a 
back-hand player than to one who plays 
fore-hand. 


(To be continued.) 








